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[ Being disappointed in the arrival of some communications for the 
Biographical Memoir of the Emperor ef Austria, our Readers 
are respectfully informed that it is unavoidably postponed until 
our next Number —Ep.} 





Memoirs of Sir Hans Sloane: 


SIR HANS SLOANE, a physician, distinguishe hs a 
promoter of natural history, was born in 1660, at Killaleah, 
in the county of Down in Ireland. He commenced his medi- 
cal studies in London, and by his talefits and industry, recom 
mended himselfat an early age to the friendship of such men 
as Boyle and Ray. Visiting France for improvement, he at« 
tended on the lectufes of Tournefort and Du Verney, at Paris, 
and passed a considerable time in the south of France, parti- 
-cularly attending to botany under the instructions of Mug- 
nol at Montpellier. Having taken the degree of M. D. he 
returned to England in 1684, and was admitted a fellow of 
the Royal Society, on the recommendation of Dr. Martin Lis 
ter. Being introduced to Dr. Sydenham, that eminent phy- 
sician took him into his house, and became his declared patrou. 
When the Royal College of Physicians had obtained a new 
charter in 1687, which obliged them to make an addition to 
the number of their fellows, Dr, Sloane was one of those 
who received this distinction. With these prospects of success * 
in the metropolis, it must probably have been his ardour for 
Vos. II. April, 1816. Ll 
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the pursuits of natural history that induced him, in 1687, to 
accept the post of physician to the Duke of Albemarle, ap- 
pointed governor of Jamaica. The Duke’sdeath shortly af- 
ter reaching that island limited Dr. Sloane’s stay to fifteen 
months; but he made such a diligent use of his time, that he 
brought back with him, in 1689, a rich treasure of subjects in 
the different kingdoms of nature, among which were 800 spe- 
cies of plants, a number far exceeding that of those hitherto 
imported by any person from the West Indies. 

After his return to London he speedily rose to eminence. In 
1693 he was elected secretary to the Royal Society, in which 
station he revived the publication of its Transactions, which 
had for some time been suspended. In the next year he was 
appointed physician to Christ’s-hospital, which employment 
he held for a great number of years, receiving the salary, but 
always expending it for the relief of the most distressed ob- 
jects of that charity. He married in 1695 the daughter of 
Alderman Langley, by whom he had ason and three daugh- 
ters: the son and one daughter died young ; the other two 
were married in good families. In 1696 Dr. Sloane published 
his “ Catalogus Plantarum que in Insula Jamaica sponte 
proveniunt, vel vulgo coluntur,” which is the Prodromus of 
the botanical part of his great work on the Natural History of 
Jamaica. The arrangement followed in this catalogue is near- 
ly that of Ray, with whom he continued in habits of the 
greatest intimacy, liberally communicating to him his manu- 
scripts for the use of his third volume of the History of Plants. 
In Sloane’s catalogue little scientific improvement was shown 
with respect to constituting genera, but his descriptions were 
accurate enough to enable later botanists to refer his species to 
their proper placesin modern systems, and he gave a very co- 
pious list of synonyms, His additions to the Fern tribe were 
particularly conspicuous, He was now assiduously engaged 
in forming that museum which became so celebrated, and in 








1702 it received a great augmentation from the collections of i 


William Courten, Esq. which were bequeathed to Dr. Sloane, 
on the condition of paying certain debts and legacies. 
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The first volume of his great work appeared in 1707 under 
the title of “ A Voyage to the Islands Madeira, Barbadoes, 
Nevis, St. Christopher’s, and Jamaica; with the Natural His- 
tory of the Herbs and Trees, four-footed Beasts, Fishes, Birds, 
Insects, Reptiles, &c.; to whichis prefixed an Introduction, 
wherein is an Account of the Inhabitants, Air, Waters, Dis- 
eases, Trade, &c. of that place; with some Relations eoncern- 
ing the neighbouring Continent and Islands of America,” fol. 
with 156 plates. The second volume of this splendid work 
was not published till 1725. Although natural history is 
become much more scientific since the age of Sloane, and more 
accurate accounts have been given of the parts which he 
visited, yet he deserves the praise of having collected a great 
mass ef new and valuable information, and of having excited a 
spirit of research which was the means of enriching botany 
with a vast accession of products of the tropical climates. 
The reputation he acquired by this performance was mani- 
fested by his election, in 1708, to a vacant seat among the 
few foreign members of the French Academy of Sciences. In 
the mean time he was rising in his professional character. 
Queen Anne frequently consulted him: and on the accession 
of George I. he was appointed physician general to the army, 
and created a baronet. In 1719, he was elected president of . 
the College of Physicians; and in 1727 he obtained the sin- 
gular honour of the presidency of another learned body, 
the Royal Society, in’ which he ‘succeeded Sir Isaac Newton. 
During the same year he was made physician to George II. 
The purchase of the manor of Chelsea gave occasion 
to an exercise of his munificence in the cause of science 
by a gift of the fee-simple of the botanical garden in that place 
to the company of apothecaries, on conditions, securing the 
proper use of such a benefaction. After along series of years 
employed in professional duties, and the promotion of useful 
knowledge, and plans of benevolence, Sir Hans, in 1740, ° 
retired to his mansion at Chelsea, resigning all public busi-— 
hess, and passed twelve years more of an honoured old age in 
the serene enjoyment of the rewards of a well spent life. He 
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Memoirs of Sir James Stewart, 
died on Jan. 11th, 1752, im his ninety-second year. Therank oc- 
cupied by Sir Hans Sloane among naturalists, is ratlier that 
of a diligent collector and compiler, than a man of deep 
science or original ideas, As a physician, he is said to have 
been distinguished for sagacity in making prognostics, and to 
have contributed to extend the use of the Peruvian bark, and 
to establish the salutary practice of inoculation. He pub- 
lished no other separate works than those mentioned above, 
but he communicated a number of papers to the Philosophical 
Transactions, on subjects of medicine and natural history. The 
testamentary disposition of this magnificent museum has eon- 
tributed still more than his writings to the perpetuating of his 
name. He bequeathed it to the public on the condition of a 
payment to his heire of 20,0001., a sum said not to be more 
than the intrinsic value of the’ precious metals and gems con- 
tained in the medals and mineral specimens; besides which, 
there was a rich collection of curiosities natural and artificial 
of every kind, and a library of more than 50,000 books and 
manuseripts. Parliament accepted the legacy, and adding’to 
the Sloanean museum the Harleian manuscripts and the Cot- 
tonian library, deposited the treasure in Montague-house, pur- 
chased for that purpose, where, with many later additions, it 
constitutes the British Museum. 
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Memoirs of Sir James Steuart. 


SIR JAMES STEUART, a writer of eminence, was 
the only son of Sir James Steuart, Bart., Solicitor-General of 
Scotland to Queen Anne, and George I., and grandson of Sir 
James Steuart, Lord Advocate of Seotland, 1692. His mother 
was the daughter of Sir Hew Dalrymple. He was born 
1712; and having gone through bis academical courses at 
Edigburgh, he devoted himself to the profession of the law; 
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Memoirs of Sit James Steuart. 


but being indueed by the enstom of his country to wndertake 
a foreign tour, he spent five years abroad, and returned to 
Scotland an accomplished gentleman, in 1740. ‘Three years 
after, he married Lady Frances, daughter of the Earl of 
Wemyss, and retired to his seat at Coltness; but having 
formed an intimacy with the Pretender when at Rome, he 
repaired to Edinburgh in 1745, and: renewed his connection 
with that unfortunate Prince. When the hopes of his party 
were dissipated by the events that ensued, he went to France, 
and settled at Sedan, where he remained till 1754. In 1755 
he carried his family to Flanders, and at this time began to 
communicate to the public the fruits of bis literary labours. 
He published at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he resided, it 
1757, “ A Vindication ef Newton’s Chronology ;” it was writ- 
ten in French, and involved him in much controversy. In 
June 1757, he settled at Tubingen, in Germany, and there pub+ 
lished his “‘ Treatise on German Cains,” in the Gernian Ian- 
guage. It was followed in January 1761, by “ A Dissertation 
on the Doctrine and Principles of Money, as applied to the 
German Coin;” and in the same year he had so far made his 
peace with the governmentat home, as to obtain for his son a 
cornetcy in the British service. He now quitted Tubingen, ’ 
and settled at Antwerp; but having made an excursion thence’ 
to the Spa, he was, in consequence of some suspicion, arrested 
by the French, and sent a prisoner to the fortress of Charle- 
mont. This harsh treatment produced a remonstrance to the 
British cabinet ; and peace taking place soon after, Sir James 
was restored to his liberty. Having at length obtained an 
assurance from those in power that he should not be molested 
at home on account of his former, political attachments, he 
hastened to London, and ia 1763 went to Edinburgh, and soon 
after settled at Coltness. It was in the quiet of this retirement 
that Sir James in all probability put the last hand to his “ In- 
quiry into the Principles of Political Economy,” the result of 
eighteen years employed in diligent and laborious research. 
Respecting the merits of this work, the critics and the public 
differed in opinion ; but it must be observed that the subject 
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was new at that time in Britain, and as difficult as it was un- 
common ; and that he who professes to instruct must please 
and attract by his manner. Dr. Adam Smith used to say, that 
he understood Sir James Steuart’s system better from his con- 
versation than his volumes. But this sarcasm must be miti- 
gated, when it is known that these two eminent men, of the 
same country and age, were competitors in science and rivals 
in fame. In 1769 Sir James published, under the name of 
Robert Frame, “ Considerations on the Interests of the County 
of Lanark.” By the interest of his friends he now obtained 
a full pardon, which passed the great seal in 1771 ; and in the 
year following he printed the “ Principles of Money applied 
to the present State of the Coin of Bengal.” He now wrote 
also “ A Plan for introducing an Uniformity of Weights and 
Measures,” published since his death; and engaged in meta- 


physical enquiries, which produced “ Observations on Beattie’s | 


Essay on Truth;” “ Critical Remarks on the Atheistical False- 
hoods of Mirabaud's System of Nature,” 1779 ; and soon after 
“* A Dissertation concerning the Motive of Obedience to the 
Law of God,” This eminent man died in the month of No- 
vember 1780, at the age of sixty-seven, leaving one son, Sir 
James Stenart Denham, Bart., a general in the army, and 
colonel of the 12th dragoons. His collected works were 
printed at London in 1805, in six vols. 8yo. 
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On the Moral Tendency of the Beggar’s Opera. 








MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 





On the Monat Tenvency of the 
Beaaar’s OPERA. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sin, 

IN the Beggar’s Opera, every 
circumstance of horror which ac- 
companies the commission of enmes 
is softened, and the lower species 
of villainy receive a dignity they 
never possessed before. The infide- 
lity of prostitutes, or accomplices, 
the cruelty of jailors, the danger of 
w ignominious deuth,: are facts 
which are su fliciently acknowledged 
by the meanest understandings : 
but to rob with wit, to be debauch- 
ed with gallantry, to mix those 
manners which libertines of an 
hs rank sometimes unsuccess- 
fully imitate, with those offences, 
which the meanest of mankind are 
coutinnally urged by poverty to 
commit, are surely singular lessons 
ofmorality. But our wonder will 
still increase, if it be found, that 
in those characters which are ex~ 
Pressly drawn to deter men from 
Vice, some qualities be added, which 

ave a genuine cluim to our appro- 
bition, Such are the intrepidity 
ad generosity of Macheath, which, 
tho’ they effectually discrimioate 
him frou the libertines of real life, 
tender his example more dangerous, 

ow small a part of mankind is 
capable of distinguishing the bounds 
good and evil ; of separating the 

Vices from the virtues in the same 
Character ; and while it admires the 
me, of uniformly detesting the 
other ! What can be then more dan- 
gerous to the greater number of 





men, than the sight of characters, 
where the shades of good and evil 
are so artfully and_ insensibly 

blended, that the nicest eye alone, 
is capable of ascertaining the bounds 
of either ? Is it more probable that 
an audience will be displeased with 

specious virtues, because they are 
uinited with witty vices, or dazzled 
with the glare of wit, generosity, 

and courage, receive the whole cha- 

racter without examination ? . 

Yet this, and more, must be ex- 

pected from an audience before the 

Begguar’s Opera can be pronounced 

ah innocent representation : it must 

be expected that the upper galleries 

should have an accurate taste for 

philosophy, a clear perception of 
ridicule, and a cultivatedand uncor- 
rupted moral sense: if they indeed 

posseds these, the glorious work of 
reformation is complete, and we 

ought to hail the fevival of the 

golden age, 


‘* Jain redid virgo, et redunt Saturnia 
regna, 

« Jam nova progenies clo demittitur 
alto.” 

But if a great part of every au- 
dience be coinposed of uneducated 
and vaprincipled spectators, whose 
minds, proue to the comunission of 
crimes, are coatinually inflamed by 
those objects of gratification with 
which every large city abounds ; of 
men whow the vigilance of magis- 
trates, the dreadful spectacle of 
public executions, are scarcely suf- 
ficient to restrain; how mucb shall 
we lament the misapplication of 
genius in Mr, Gay, who has height- 
ened every temptation toe vice, and 
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—— 
Oa Eloquence. 








softened all theterrors of its punish- 
ment? It may be much doubted 
whether the satire which that inge- 
nious author hus pointed at cour- 
tiers, and ministers, have ever de- 
terred an individual from receiving 
a bribe: but it cannot be doubted, 
that numberless deluded wretches 
haye proposed Macheath as their 
example, and endeavoured toharden 
themselves against an ignominious 
death by a repetition of his songs, 
remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
> om A 





On ELoquence. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

AN error of the present times, 
is employing reason too naked, us 
if men were spirit only.. By neg- 
lecting the language of signs, we 
haye Fost the language which is 
most full of energy ; the impression 
of speech is always weak, and the 
heart is more affected by the eyes, 
than the ears; by attributing all to 
reason, we have reduced our pre- 
cepts into words alone, and placed 
nothing in action, 
is inactive ; it sometimes represses, 


seldom excites, and has never per- * 


formed any thing great. To reason 
always is the madness of little 
minds ; noble souls have the advan- 
tage of another language, by which 
they persuade and act. 

In these modern ages, men have 
no other influence over each other, 
than what arises from power, or in- 
terest; wheréas, the ancients ef- 
fected great things, by the powers 
of persuasion; because, they did 
not neglect the language of the 
signs. All conventions were made 
with great solemnity, in order to 
rénder them inviolable :. before the 
establishment of the civil powers, 


Reason alone : 


—— 
the gods were the magistrates of 
mankind ; it was in their presence 
that individuals made their treaties, 
alliances, and promises ; the face of 
the earth was the book, wherein 
they preserved their archives ; the 
pes trees, and stenes consecrated 
by these acts, and rendered respec- 
table to uncivilized man,, were the 
leaves of this beok, ever open to the 
public eye. ‘The well dug iu rati- 
fication of oaths : the oak of Mamra, 
the Mount of the Covenant, these 
were the simple, but august mona- 
ments of the sacred nature of con 
tracts: no sacrilegious hand was 
lifted against these monuments ; 
and the good faith of mankind was 
better secured by the force of these 
mute witnesses, than they now are 
by all the: vain rigour of the laws. 
In their governments, the pomp 
of royal power struck awe into the 
subject. The external marks of 
dignity, the throne, the sceptre, the 
parple robe, the crown, the diadem, 
were looked apon as things sacred ; 
the person adorned with them was 
held in reverence, and though with- 
out soldiers to enforce his command, 
he had only te speak, in order to be 
immediately obeyed. Whereas, at 
present, when menarche affect .to 
throw off these marks of dignity, 
what is the consequence of it but 
contempt ? The majesty of kings 
has no influence on the minds of 
the people ; they are obeyed, only 
because of their troops, and 
regard of their subjects arises only 
from the fear of punishment. Kings 
no longer take the trouble to weer 
the diadem, nor their nobles — 
respective marks of their distinc 
tion ; but, they must have numerous 
hands in readiness to see their orders 
executed: however fluttering ths 
may seen, it is easy to see, that 0 
the end; this changeis by no meals 
to their interest. o. tit 
What the ancients effected 


— 
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the power of eloquence, ‘did. not 


consist in studied harangues ; the 
orator: beiug never so powerfully: 
persuasive, as when he. spoke the 
least. The most pathetic language 
is not that of words, but of signs : 
it does not speak ‘of things, but ex- 
hibits them. The object which ‘is 
present to the sight, strongly affects 
the imagination, excites the: cario- 
sity, keeps the mind an’ suspense, 
concerning whatis going-to be sdid, 
and: very often speaks ‘svfliciently 
‘of itself alone, ° Did not Thrasibu- 
jus and Tarquin, in eutting off the 
heads’ of : poppies, Alexander in 
lapping his seal on the lips of jis 
favourite, and’ Diegenes in walking 
hefore Zeno, apeal more expres- 
‘sively, than if they had made each 
# tedious harangue ?) What ‘cireuin- 
locution had been necessary to 
convey all the ‘meuning’ of these 
simple’ actions ?-Darius enteriny 
Scythia with hisarmy, received from 
the king of that country, a bird, a 
flog; 4 moasé,and five arrows: the 
ambassadors who “brought them, 
delivered his present, aud, turued 
without” speaking. In our times, 
such a messenger “would pass for a 
fool; this terrible harangue, how- 
‘ver, was in theseiduys well nnder- 


stoed ; and Darius made the best of 


‘his way into his own country... Had 
@ letter, or verhal. message been 
sent, instead of these envblems, the 
More menacing the: terms, the less 
terrible : would) it: have appeared’; 
‘itwould have been looked upon as 
‘@blastering shodomontade, which 

ius would only havedaughed at. 
cHow. attentive were the /Romans 
to the language of signs‘! they wore 
‘Farments peculiar to: ther different 
venks and ages; .they had. their 
ed and distinguished: oruaments 
‘of various: kinds, ther ‘rostrums, 
“their dietots,'their’ fasces, their 
crowns, ovations, triamphs, &e, all 
was parade and ceremony, and all 

Vou, UH. April, IV, . 60 »- 





“had. its-effect on-the minds of the 


citizens. It: was of 116 little eonse- 
queémee to the state, that the people 
should aésemble im one + certain 
place,” rather than im .any other 3 
that they should be in view of the 
capitol 3 that they should deliberate 
on particular days, &c, persons ac- 
cused of crimes, and. candidates’ for 
favour, Wofe ‘distinct habits; the 
warriors’ bdusted not of their ex+ 
ploits, they shewed their wounds, 
What rhetoric! 
» Tremain, Sir, - 
Yours, &e. 
W. F. 


Preasures of the Govt. 

To the Editor of the New Universal 

Mugazine, 

Sir, 

- HF paia be an evil, as some philo- 
sophers, think, of consequence.the 
gout must be an evil, as afflicting 
the body with pain; but on due 
consideration, the gout, when recur- 
ring at stated times, in:repular fits, 
may rather be reputed a good, and 
# benefit hoth to body aud mind. 

if consuming all superfluous bu- 
amours, aod driving to the extremi- 
ties all the excrementitious, .acrid, 
and tartarous or terrine parts of the 
blood, hinders their attacking the 
-brain, heart, or any: other noble 
part. . ‘Those who.have experienced 
ithe gout will grant this ; for it'al- 
ways leaves:the head and heart free, 
‘and is seldom fatal, anless by in- 
‘temperance, ortheaccessioref other 
diseases, though ‘indeed the true 
-gout bauishes many disorders, and 
some.even that might otherwise 
‘prove very dangerous, 
i The gout therefore :not only 
purges away superflnous humours, 
and is a preservative against'a num- 
ber of ailments, but it cannot »be 
thoughthow it depurates, clears, and 
-perfgcts ~ faculties of ahe mind. 

m , 
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noob rary as, Modificat.ons of Instinct. 








By dissipating, and making to 
flow.off,-aH-thick, terrestrial, and- 
useless huinuurs, generated by the 
tartar of the blood (the true eause 
of the yout, and not any vice of the 
nerves, as most physicians ‘vainly 
imagine) the blood becomes much 
purer, has a. freer circulation, and 
1s more subtilized, 

Now, who can doubt that these 
good dispositions of the blood con- 
tribute greatly toconstitute a sound 
state of the intellects ? Add to this, 
that, whilst the body suffers a little 
externally, the mind employs itself 
withjo, coHects Into intuitive views 
tlie exertiow ‘of ‘its powers, and 
thereby becomes stronger, aud more 
piercing. A gouty persdn likewise, 
disincumbeyred of all the tumult of 
passion, moderate in eating and 
drinking, supposed to Have time 
for recollection, dnd corsigus him- 
self ovtr'to contemplation, ought, 
certainly, tohave more ready, clear, 
and free cwuuceptions. 

- There have been emergencies, 
wherein the counsels of the gouty 
have been fownd preferable to those 
of others. Jn all thesmportant de- 
liberations, whether as to war, do- 
mestic police, negociation, or other 
sulutary measures, who could acquit 
himself more nobly, or more to the 
honour of the nation than Lord Chat- 
ham ? The envious have eudeavour- 
ed to traduce him, but his superior 
talents aud eloquence still remain 
unimpeached and unrivalled. 

The emperor Severus was never 
more capuble of governing the 
Roman empire than in his fits of 
the gout. Whenhbis legions in Bri- 
tuin imagined him useless on that 
account, and became mutinous, in 
order to raise his son Caracalla to 
the chief command, he bravely had 
them decimated, and convinced 
them that his authority still de- 
‘manded all their respect, as it was 
his head that goverved them,. not 
his feet. ; 4 7 





‘Lhe geusus and retived politics of 


‘cardinal MaZarine never shone ina 


more conspicuous light than when 
his feet were swelled with the gout, 
' Erasmus composed some of his 
best works when be was continued 
by that disorder; and I may add 
Dean Prideaux also. 

There is another reflection in re- 
gard to-the gout, which militates. is 
favour of the moral character. The 
gouty. person, when rouzed by pain, 
cannot help meditating on the. mise, 
ries of tis life, and the Jittle value 
that should be set upon it, Hence 
he must think of the happiness io 
another state of existence, which he 
is not able to procure for himself ia 
this. Ladd, that some comfort is 
better than none, and that | can, ia 
my own person, testify the truth of 
what is here advanced, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servaut, 
—_—oC 
On the Various Mopirications 
of Instinct. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine, 
Sir, 


MANY theories have been in 
vented with a view: to explain the 
instinctive actions of animals, but 
none of them have received the ge- 
neral approbation of philosophers. 
This want of success may be re- 
ferred to different causes ; to want 
of attention to the general economy 
and manners of animals; to mi 
taken notions. concerning the dig- 
nity of human nature; and, above 
all, to the uniform endeavour of 
philosophers to distinguish instinc- 
tive from rational motives. Mr. 
Smellie endeavours to shew that no 


such distinction exists, and that the - 


reasoning faculty itself is a neces 
—_ result of instinct. , 

e observes, that the proper me 
thod of investigating subjects of 
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this kind, 1s to collect and arrange 
the facts which have been discover 
ed, and to’ consider whefher these 
lead to any general com lusfons. 
According to this method, he ex- 
hibits- examples, first, of pure 
instincts : secondly, of such in- 
stincts as can “aceomrntodate them- 
selves ‘to purticular circumstances 
aid situations -« thirdly, of sach 
asate improveable by experience 
or observation ; and, lastly, he 
draws some vouclusions, 

By pure instincts‘ate meant such 
a6, itedependenttly of all instruction 
orexperience, Imstantaneotsly pro- 
duce*certain actions; when particu- 
lar objects ‘are prevented to ani- 
inuls, or when - titey ‘are influenced 
by peculiar feelings: Such are, in 
the human species, * the “iristinct of 
sucking, which is exérted by the 
infant immediately after birth, the 
voiding of faeces, the retraction of 
the muscles upon the application 
ofany painful stimulus, The love 
of light is exhibited’ by infants, even 
so early as the third day after birth. 
The passion of fear is discoverable 
machiid at the age oftwo months. 

Among the inferior animals, 
there are num berléss pure instincts. 
Caterpillars: shaken” off ‘a tree in 
every direction, turn immediately 
tothe trunk, and climib up. Young 
birds open their invuths on hearing 
any noisé, as well as that ‘of their 
mother’s voice. ‘ Every species of 
Insect depdsits its egys in the si- 
tuation most proper for hatching 
and affording nourishment to its 
future progeny. Some species of 
animals look not to future wants; 
others, as the bee and the beaver, 
are endowed with an instinct which 
hasthe appearance of foresight. 

hey construct mayazines, and 

them with provisions. Bees 


display various remarkable in- 
timetx, They attend and feed the 
female or queen, When deprived 


= 
of her, all their labours cease tiii a 
new one is obtained. They con- 
strict cells of three different di- 
merisions ; for working bees, for 
drones, und for. females; and the 
queen i depositing her eggs, puts 
éach species into its appropriated 
cells. _ They destroy all the females 
but one, lest the hive should be 
overstocked, The different instincts 
of the Common bee, of the wood- 
piercing bee, and of that species 
which builds cylindrical nests with 
rose leaves, are very remarkable. 

Equally singular are theinstincts 
of wasps, and ichneumon flies, 
which though they feed not them- 
selves upon worms, lay up stores of 
these ahimals for the nourishment 
of their young. 
~ Birds build their nests of the 
same materials, and in the same 
form and situation, though they 
inhabit very different climates. 
They turn and shift their eggs, that 
they niay be equally heated. Geese 
and ducks cover up their egys till 
they return tothe nest. The swal- 
low solicits her young to void their 
excrement over the nest, and as- 
sists them in the operation. The 
spiders, and many insects of the 
beetle-kind, when put im terror, 
counterfeit death. This is not, as 
has been supposed, a convulsion or. 
stupor, but an artifice ; for when 
the object of terror is removed, they 
recover immediately, 

Of instincts which can accommo. 
date themselves to peculiar circuin- 
stances and situations, many iu- 
stances may be given from the 
human species ; but these being 
improveable, fall more properly 
under the third class, 

‘Those animals are most perfect, 
whose sphere of knowledge extends 
to the greatest number of objects, 
When interrupted im their opera- 
tions, they know how to resume 
their labours, and to accomplish 
M w 2 
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their purposes by different, means, 
Some animals haye vo, other power, 
but that. of contracting or extend, 
ing their, bodirs, .But th¢ falcon, 
the dog. and the fox, pyrsue. their 
prey with jutelligence and address, 
In Senegal, the ostrich sjts upon 
her eggs only duriug. the ‘night, 
leavipy them, in the cay Ae the heat 
of the sun. , At. the Cape of Goad 
Hope, where the heat, is not so great, 
he, sits upon them, day .and night, 
bbits, when domesticated, are 
not inclined to burroy. | Bees aug, 
ment the depth of their cells, and 
increase, their number, ag occasion 
requires... A wasp, carrying, outa 
dead companion from the vest, if 
he finds it, too heavy, cuts off the 
head, and cayries out the ‘oad in 
two portions, In countries infested 
with monkeys, birds, which in other 
countries. build in bushes or clefts, 
of trees, suspend their nests at the 
end of slender twigs. The nymph 
of water-moths, which cover them- 
selyes with cases of, straw, gravel, 
or shells, contrive to, make their 
cases nearly, jn. equilibryum with 
the water; when , foo beayy,, they, 
add a bit of wogd or straw ;,. when, 
too light, a bit of grayel, A cat, 


when shut into 4 .closet, has been, 


known to open the latch with its 
paws. : 

_ The third class of instincts com- 
prehends all thosethat are improve- 
able by experience and observation, 
__The superiority of wau over the 


other animals, seems to depend, 
chiefly on the great number of in-, 


stincts with which he is endowed. 
Traces of every instinct which he 
possesges are Minpepratti in the 
brute creation, but. no particular, 
species enjoys the whole, On the 


contrary, .most animals are limited. 
toasmall number. This, appears 
to be the reason why the instincts of 
brutes are stronger, avd more steady 
in their operation than those of 





SS SS SSS 
man, and their actjous more uule 
form, 

Most human instincts receive ims 
provements, from experience and 
observation, and are capable ofa 
thousand moditicatiols, One ins 
stinct cqunteracts and modifies 
another, aud ofien extinguishes the 
original motive to action, . The in- 
stinct of fearis often counteracted 
by ambition and by resentment; 
The instinet of anger, by | fear, by 
shame, by contempt, by compas. 
sign, Of modified, compounded, 
and extended instincts, there are 
many examples, Devotion isan 
extension of the instinct of love, to 
the first cause or author of the uni- 
verse. Superstition is the instinet 
of fear extended to imaginary ob- 
jects of terror, Hopeis the iortineh 
of love directed to, future good. 
Avarice is the instinct, of love die 
rected to animproper object. Fear 
is likewise an ingredient of this 
attachment. Envy is compounded 
of love, avarice, ambition, and fear. 
Sympathy is the instinct, of fear, 
transferred to another person, and 
reflected back upon.ourselves, In 
this manner all: the modified, com- 
pounded, or, extended, passionsof 
the human mind, may be. traced 
back to their original instincts. 

The iustincts of brutes are Jike- 
wise improved by observation and 
experience. Ofsuch improvement, 
the dog, the elephant, the horse, 
the camel, afford numerous and 
strong instances, 

From these and other examples, 
given of the different classes of in- 
stincts, Mr, Smellie argues, that 
instinct is .an original quality of 
mind,, which, in man, as well a6i0 
other animals, may be improved, 
modified, and extended, by experi 
ence, b 

Sensation implies . a sentient 
principle or mind. Whatever feels, 
therefore, is.mind. . Of course, the 
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lowest species of animals is endow- 
ed with, mind. .But the minds.of 
anjmals have very different powers ; 
aud these powers are expressed by 
peculiar actions, The structure of 
their bodies is uniformly. adapted to 
the. powers of their minds ;, and no 
mature animal attempts actions. 
which nature has not enabled it to 
perform : the instincts, however, of 
adimals, appear often previously to 
the expansion of those instruments 
which nature intended they should 
employ. .This view of wstinct is 
simple: Lt rémoves every objection 
to the existence of mind in brutes, 
and unfolds all their ,actions by re- 
ferring them to motives . perfectly 
similar to those by which man is 
actuated, There is perhaps a 
greater difference between the men- 
til, powers of féome animals, than 
between those of man. and the most 
sagacious brutes. Instinets may 
be considered as so many internal 
senses, of which some animals have 
& greater, and,, others a smaller 
number, _ These senses, in'different 
&pecies,. are jikewise more or less 
ductile ; and the animals possessing 


m.are, of . course, more or less: 


susceptible of improving; ,and of 
aquiting knowledge, 

The notion that animals are ma- 
chines, is therefore too absurd to 
merit.refutation... Though not en- 
dowed with mental powers. equal to 


those of man, they possess, in some: 


degree, every faculty of the human 
mind, Sensation, memory, . ima- 
Rination, the principle of imita- 
Hon, curiosity, cunning, ingenuity, 


evotion, or; respect for superiors,’ 


gratitude, are all discoverable in 
the brute creation, Every. species 
too bas a language, either of sounds 
or gestures, sufficient for the indi- 
“duals to communicate their wants 
toerch other; aud some animals 
understand in part the language of 
man... The language. of infants is 
nearly on a par with that of brutes. 


Brutes, without some _pertien. of. 
reason, could never make a proper: 
use of their seuss.’ But, mapy 
animals are capable of balaneing® 
motives, which is a: pretty: high: 
degree of reason. Young animals: 
examine all objects they meet,with,’ 
and inthis investigation they em~ 
ploy all their organs. The-irst pie~ 
riods of their life are deditated to! 
study. When they run,about and 
make frolicsome gampbols, it is na» 
ture sporting with them for their 
instruction. Thus they gradually 
improve theif faculties, and acquire 
an intimate kaowledge of the ob-. 
jects that surround, them. Men, 
who, from peculiat circumstances, 
have been ; prevented from mings 
ling with companions, and éngag- 
ing in the different amusements and 
exercises of youth, are always, awk~ 
ward in their movements, cannot 
us¢ their organs with éase or dexte- 
rity, and often continue, during’ 
life, ignorant of the most common 
objects, ; 
~. Tam &e 
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‘An ALLEGORY. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine,’ 
Sir, 


IN a.dream 1 ‘thought myself in 
a-solitary temple. I saw a kind of 
phantom coming towards me, but: 
as he drew near, his form expand. 
ed aad became.more than human; 
his robe hung majestically down to 
his. feet; six .wings whiter than 
show, whoseextremities were ed 
with gold, covered a part of his. 
dy : then I saw him quit his mate-: 
nialsubstance, which he had put on 
not to terrify.me 5 his body was of 
all the célours i the rainbow. He 
took me by. the hair, and/I was sen- 
sible L was travelling in the setherial 
plains without any dread, with the 
rapidity of ap arrow sent from q 
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—— 
bow drawn by a suppie aad nervous 
arm. rr 

A thousand glowing orbs rolled 
beneath me ; but I could only cast 
arapid glance on all those globes 
distinguished by the striking co- 
Jours with which they were diversi- 


I now «suddenly perceived so 
beautiful, so flourishing, so fertile 
a country, that I’couceived a strong 
desire to alight upon it. My wishes 
were instantly gratified ; ‘I felt my- 
self yently landed on its surface, 
where I was surrounded by a balmy 
atmosphere. | found myself reposed 
at the dawn, on the suft: verdant 

rass, {| stretched out my arms, 
in token of gratitude, to my celes- 
tial guide, who poiuted to aresplen- 
dent sun, towards which swiftly 
rising, he disappeared in-the lumi- 
nous body. 

I rose, and imagined myself to 
be.transported into the garden of 
Eden. Every. thing inspired my 
soul with soft tranquillity. The 
most profound peace covered this 
new globe ; nature was ravishing 
and incorruptible here, and a deli- 
cious freshness. expanded my sense 
to extasy ; asweet odour accompa- 
nied the air I breathed ;. my heart, 
which beat with.an unusual power, 
was immerged in a sea of rapture ; 
while. pleasure, like a pure and 
immortal light, penetrated the in- 
most. recesses of my soul. 

The. iwhabitants. of this happ 
country. came to mcet me ; und af- 
ter saluting .me they took me by 
the hand. Their noble counte- 
nances inspired confidence and re- 
spect ; mpnocence and happiness 
were depicted in their looks; they 
often lifted their eyes towards 
heaven, and as often uttered a 
name whieh 1 afterwards knew to 
be that.ef the eternal, while their 
cheeks were- morstened. with the 
tears.of gratitude, 





I experienced great emotion while 
I conversed with these sublime 
beings. They poured out their 
hearts with the most sincere tender- 
ness; and the voice of reason, 
most majestic, and no less melting, 
was, at the same time, conveyed to 
my enraptured ear. 

I soon perceived this abode was 
totally different from that which | 
had left. A divine impulse made 
me fly into their arms ;~—I bowed 
my knees to them; but being 
raised up in the most endearing 
manver, I was pressed to the bo- 
soms that enclosed such excellent 
hearts, and I conceived a preseuti- 
ment of celestial amity, of that 
amity which united their souls, and 
formed the greatest portion of their 
felicity. 

The angel of darkness, with all 
his artifice, was never able to disco- 
ver the entrance into this world! 
—Notwithstanding his ever-watch- 
ful malice, he never found out the 
means to spread: his poison over 
this happy globe. Anger, envy,’ 
and pride, were there unknown; 


the happiness of one appeared the 


happiness of all ! an ecstatic trans- 
port incessantly elevating their 
souls at the sight of the magnificent’ 
and bountiful’ hand that collected 


over their heads thé most astonish~ © 


ing prodigies of the creation. 


The lovely morning, with her, 
humid saffron wings, distilled the. 
pearly dew from the shrubs and ., 


flowers, and the rays of the rising 
sun multiplied the most cohen 
colours, when ] perceived a wood: 
embellished by the vpening dawn, 

The youth of both sexes there 
sent forth hymns of adoration to- 
wards heaven, and were filled, at 
the same time with the grandeur 
and majesty of God, which ro)led 
almost visibly over their heads; for 
in. this woild of innocence, he 
vouchsafed ‘to manifest himeelf by 
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means unknown to our weak under- 
standings. 

All things announced his august 
presence, the serenity of the air, the 
dyes of the flowers, the brilliancy 
of the insects, a kind of universal 
sensibility spread over all. beings, 
and which vivified bodies that seem- 
ed the least susceptible of.it, every 
thing bore the appearance of senti- 
ment ; and the birds stopped in the 
midst of their flight, as if attentive 
to the affecting modulations of 
their voices. 

But no pencil can express. the 
ravishing countenance of the young 
beauties whose bosoms breathe 
love. Who can describe that love 
of which we have not any idea, that 
love for which we have. no name, 
that love, the lot of pureintelligent 
beings, divine love, which they only 

can conceive and feel? The tongue 
of man, incapable, must be silent | 
—The remembrance of this enchant- 
ing place suspends at this moment 
all the faculties of my soul. 

The sun was rising—the pencil 
falls from my hand.—Oh, Thom- 
son, never did your Muse view such 
asun !—What a world, and what 
magnificent order! 1 trod, with 
regret, on the flowery plants, en- 
dued, like that which we call sen- 
sitive, with a quick and lively feel- 
ing; they bent under my foot, on- 
ly to rise with more brilliancy : the 
fruit gently dropped, on the first 
touch, from the complying branch, 
and had scarcely gratified the pa- 
late'when the delicious sensation of 
its Juices was felt glowing in every 
vein; ‘the eye, more piercing, spar- 
kled with uncommon lustre ; the 
‘ar ‘was more lively ; the heart, 
which expanded itself all over na- 
ture, seemed to possess and enjoy 
its fertile extent: the universal 
‘njoyment did not disturb any in- 
dividual; for union multiplied 
their delights, and they. esteemed 


themselves-less happy 1m thew own 
fruition than in the happiness: of 
others, 

This sun did not:resemble the 
comparative paleness and weakness 
which illuminates our gloomy, ter- 
restrial prison ; yet the eye: could 
bear to gaze on.it, and, ina mun- 
ner, plunge itself in a kind of ec- 
stacy in its mild and pure light : it 
enlivened at once the sight and ‘the 
understanding, and even penetrated 
the soul. The bodies of those for-~ 
tunate persons became, as it were, 
transparent ; while each read im -his 
brother’s heart the sentiments of af- 
fability and tenderness with which 
himself was affected. 

There darted from the leaves of 
all the shrubs that the planet-en- 
lightened, a luminous matter which 
resembled, at a distance, all the 
colours of the rainbow ; its orb, 
which was never eclipsed, ~ was 
crowned with sparkling rays that 
the daring prism of Newtén cold 
not divide.x—When this planet set, 
six brilliant moons: floated in the 
atmosphere ; their progression, “in 
different orbits, each night formed 
a new exhibition. The multitude 
of stars, which seem to us-as: if 
scattered by chance, were here seen 
in their true point of view, and the 
order of the universe appeared in 
all its pomp and splendor. 

Inthis happy country, when a 
man gave way to sleep, his body, 
which had none of the properties ‘of 
terrestrial elements, gave'no oppo- 
sition to the soul, but contempluted 
in a vision, bordering on reality,the — 
lucid, region, the throne of the eter - 
nal, to which it was soon to he ele. 
vated. Meu awaked from ‘alight 
slumber without- perturbation or 


. uneasiness; enjoying futurity bya 


forcible sentiment» of immortality, 
being intoxicated with the itnage of 
an approaching.felicity, exceedin 

that which they already, woud 
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Grief, the fatal, result. of the im- 
fect. sensibility., of .our rude 
rames, was unknown to these in- 
morent, men; a light sensation 
werned them of the objects that 
could hurt them ; and nature re- 
moved them, from the danger, as a 
tender mother would gently, draw 
her child bythe, hand from a, pitfal. 
. I breathed, more. freely, in this 
habitation of joy aod concord ; my 
existence became ojost valuable to 
me; but .in proportion as. the 
charms which surrounded me were 
jively,'the greater, was my, sorrow 
when my ideas returned to the 
globe Lhad quitted, All,the cala- 
mities of the buman race united as 
48 one! point. to overwhelm my 
heart, and [ exclaimed piteously — 
**, Alas! the world | inhabited for- 
anerly resembled yours; but peace, 
jonocerice, chaste pleasures, soon 
wapished,—Why,,was IL not born 
among yous What a, contrast ! 
Theearth that was my sorrowful 
abode, is incessantly filled with, tears 
aod sighs: there the smaller num- 
ber, oppress the greater.; the demon 
of grupos y infects what he touches, 
and, what, Cadorets Gold is. there 
‘a god, andithey sacrifice qn his al- 
tar,. love, ,\humanity, ,aud the most 
valuable virtues. 
,. $ Shudder, you, that, hear me! 
The greatest enemy.. man has is 
aman} his chiefy ave ,his.tyrants ; 
they make all. things bend under 
‘the. yoke of their.pride or, theirca- 
price ; the chayns of oppression are 
ha a,mayner.extended from. pole to 
pole<, a, monster who.assumes the 
masque jof glory, makes, lawful 
whatever js ‘most horrible, violence 
and murder, ; Sivece.the fatal jnyen- 
tion. of avn: inflammable powder, 
BO Merttal can gay, to-morrow Lshall 
Tepose im. peace ;—to-morrow the 
‘arm of despotism will not crush my 
' 3 to-morrow dreadful sorrow 
will nos grind my bones ;—to-mor- 


row the: watlings of, an. useless. des 
spair, proceeding from a .distressed 
heart, will not. escape my lips, and 
tyranoy bury me.alive as in a stone 
coffin ! pit ay 
«* Oh, my brethren! weep,weep 
over us! Wearenotonly surround. 
ed with chains and. executioners, 
but are moreover dependent on the 
seasons, the elements, and the 
meanest insects. All nature rebels 
against us ; and. even.if we subdue 
her, she makes: us .pay dearly for 
the’ benefits our labour. forces from 
her.. ‘The bread we eat isearned by 
our tears and the sweat..of our 
brow; then greedy men come and 
plunder us, to squander it on their 
idle favonrites. 
_. * Weep,. weep. with. me, my 
brethren! Hatred pursues. +us ; 
revenge sharpens its, poniard.in the 
dark ;: calumny. . brands. us,, and 
even deprives us of the. power of 
making our defence ; the object-of 
frieudship betrays our confidence, 
and forces.ys to curse this otherwise 
consolatory sentiment. . We.,must 


-ive in the midst. ofall the strokes 


of wickedness, error, pridé, .and 
folly.” ii , 

. Whilst. my heart gave a_ free 
course tomy .complaiats, I saw a 


-band of shining seraphs descending : 


from heaven ;, on which shouts of 
joy ,were immediately sent forth 
from the. whole race of these. fertu- 
nate beings. AsI gazed with asto- 
nishment,I was accosted by aniold 
aman, ; who. said, ‘* farewell, | my 
friend! the moment, of our death 
draws nean; or \rather,, thatuof a 
-new jife... The ministers /of the 
God of clemency. are comertotake 
us from this earth ; we are gomyg 
-to dwell in.a world. of still greater 

exfection.”?—**, Why, father,” said 

» are’ you, then, strangers to the 
agonies of death, the anguish, the 
pain, the dread, which accompany 
usin our last moments?” 2)’ 
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“¢ Yes, my child,” he réplied ; 
‘* these angels of the Highest come 
at stated periods, amd carry us all 
away, opening te us the road toa 
new world, of which we have an idea 
by the undoubted conviction of the 
unlimited bounty and maguificence 
of the Creator.” 

A cheerful glow was immediate- 
ly spread over their countenauces ; 
their brows already seemed crowned 
with immortal splendor; they 
sprang lightly from theearth in my 
sight ; f pressed the sacred hand of 
each for the last time, while with a 
smile they held out the’ other to the 
seraph, who had spread ‘his wings 
to carry themto heaven. 

They ascended all at ounce, bike 
a flock of beautiful swans, that 
taking flight raise themselves with 
majestic rapidity over the tops of 
our highest pilaces. 1 gazed with 
sadiiess ; my eye followed them 
in the air, until their venerable 
heads were lost in the silver eloads, 
and I remained alone on this mag- 
nificent deserted land. 

1 perceived | was not yet fitted 
to dwell in it, and wished to return 
to this unfortunate world of expia- 
tion: thts the animal escaped frem 
his keeper returns, following the 
track of his e¢hain, with a mild as- 
pect, and enters his prison, Awak- 
ig, the iMusion was dispelled, 
whieh it is beyond the power of my 
weak tongue or pen to describe in 
Its full splendor : but this illasion | 
vhall for ever cherish; and, sup- 
ported by the foundation of hope, I 
Will preserve it until death m the 
mmost recesses of my soul. 

ay Y, 
On the Mevuon necessary to pre- 
vent Water Pipes being FROZEN. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 





Stir, 
EVERY one must have obzerved 
VoL, Il. April, 1815, 


during the frost last winter, the 
uumberless' heaps of horse~dung, 
which had been purposely laid im 
mdst of the streets of this metrepo~ 
lis; anckhow much afterit is.dark, 
these embarrass, and in some dex 
gree, endanger, those whe pass 
through thein, especially on foot, 
every ooe in jus turn must have 
been sensible, 

As, during frosty weather,. the 
leaden pipes, which convey the was 
ter from the streets into our. houses, 
are subject to be frozen, these heaps 
of dung are laid over such parts of 
the street ag the leaden pipes are 
conducted through, m expectation 
of their being thereby protected 
from the effects of the frost. 

The heat of horse dung, when 
lying in large heaps in its present 
wtate, is aeknowledged to be’ very 
considerable ; but when dungyeven 
in this state, is divided into small 
parcels, aad of course exposed to 
the action of cold air under a large 
surface, it ‘quickly’ loses its heat, 
and becomes of the same tempera- 
ture with the ground upon which 
it lies, and of the atmesphere which 
surrounds it. 

How little, therefore, so gentle a 
heat, and of so short a continuance 
as these heaps are endowed with ia 
frosty weathers cau contribute to 
thaw the water htready supposed to 
be froze in the pipes, or prevent 
its freezing therein at the depth of 
three or four feet’ from the surfaee 
of the ground, rust be obvious to 
every one, who is inthe least degree 
conversant in thernvometricabexpe-~ 
riments and ‘béervations. Sut 
admitting, that it really had this 
power of preventing the freeing 
the water in these pipesy é6venwhitch 
it is applied, in this case1#does-no 
service ; as, unless in« very tong 
continued and very severe frosts, 
the ground in this metropolis is 
rarely frozen. to the depthe at 
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which the wooden pipes, which con- 
vey our water, are usually laid : 
and indeed, in these the water has 
seldom, if ever, been known to 
freeze. The leaden pipes iw the 
streets are laid generally at, or 
nearly at, the same depth with the 
wooden ones; and unless the 
ground is frozen to the depth to 
which they are laid, even these are 
rarely frozen in such parts of their 
length, as are continued in the 
ground. 

But as it must necessarily hap- 
pen, for our greater accommodation 
and convenience, that great lengths 
of leaden pipe, quite exposed to 
the open air, are couducted to va- 
rious parts of our dwellings ; these, 
indeed, are subject to be frozen 
up, and rendered useless by even 
slight frosts; as the water, more 
particularly if stagnant in them, 
soon partakes of the coldness of 
the atmosphere surrounding the 

ipe in which it is contained, And 
if the temperature of the air causes 
Fabrenheit’s thermometer to stand 
‘at any degree under thirty for 
a few hours, the water, if stag- 
naut, willbe frozen in these pipes, 
In proportion as the cold increases, 
from the contraction of the lead, the 
diameter of the pipes lessens, and 
the water dilating by freezing with 
an almost incoercible force, bursts 
the pipes frequently in many parts 
of its length. How little, therefore, 
to prevent these efiects, the heaps 
of dung laid in the -treets cau cou- 
tribute, no great sagacity is requir- 
ed to guess ; as attempting to thaw 
the water at such a depth as bas 
been amentioned, and whlicre it is 
really not frozen, can Ly no means 
produce the desired efivct, where it 
veally is. 

The detecting vulgar errors and 
explodivug them, however expedi- 
ent and right ia itself, should uot 
be the whole of our attention: we 


should go further, and endeavour to 
obviate the ‘imeunvenience which 
gives rise to them} and. from a care- 
ful consideration of what has already 
been premised, this perhaps, may 
not be found very difficult. The 
desideratum, then, is to prevent 
the freezing of the water in such 
parts only of the leaden pipes as 
are exposed to the openair. This 
in slight frosts, is in some degree 
prevented by letting the water run 
to waste ; but in long continued 
frosts this method avails little; to 
say nothing of the vast quantities 
of icein our streets, arismg from 
the waste water. 

To prevent, therefore, this waste 
of water, (which of itself in long 
coutinued dry frosty seasons is of 
no sinall moment) and the incon- 
veniences, arising from the ice in 
the streets accruing from it; to 
prevent likewise the bursting of the 
leaden pipes, and to command a 
constant supply of water at any 
time, when it is not frozen in the 
wooden pipes, which very rarely 
happens, is the more particular 
reason of my troubling you with 
this paper. This I first putin 
practice daring the hard winter of 
the year 1799, from which time to 
the present, the leaden pipe, though 
condacted many yards in the open 
air, has never been frozen. 

The apparatus to be employed 
for this purpose is neither expensive 
nor troublesome: it consists only 
of two additional brass cocks, One 
of these ix to be inserted into the 
leaden pipe in the ground, two 
feet at least before ‘it eomes inte 
the open air, This is to serve asa 
stop-cock to turn off the waterat 
pleasure, fer which reason it mut 
be guarded by a wooden care; which 
must come from it and reach near 
to the surface of the ground ; and 
through this by the help ef aw iron 
key, this cock may be turned. To 
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keep off the cold, the case should 
be filled up with horse litter, and 
covered over, even with the ground, 
with a brick or stone. 

The other cock is to be fastened 
to the leaden pipe in the open air, 
in any part of its length, provided 
that it is somewhat below the level 
of the stop-cock, just mentioned, 
This cock is here inserted for no 
other purpose than simply to empty 
the leaden pipe of all its water, 
after it has been turned off by the 
stop-cock; but it may at other 
times be applied to any other use, 

Tn all weather, except frosty, the 
stop-cock need not be attended to; 
but when this weather happens, 
and consequently the freezing of 
the water in the leaden pipe ix to be 
apprehended, care must be taken 
to fill your cisterns and reservoirs 
with water, and to turn the stop- 
cock, Empty afterwards the leaden 
pipe of its water by means of the 
other cock, which being thus emp- 
tied, can suffer no injury from the 
frost ; as there can be no ice therein 
either to stop the course of the 
water, or by its dilatation to burst 
the pipe. And by these means the 
water may be let through, and 
turned off as often as occasion may 
require ; only remembering that 
when the necessary quantity of 
water is obtained, the stop-cock be 
always turned, and the pipe emp- 
tied : a matter of very little trouble. 

In some parts of this metropulis 
the water comes into the house con- 
stantly, except while the wooden 
pipes are mending: in others only 
at Stated times ; but this makes little 
or no difference with regard to 
what I have laid down. 

_ After what has been here men- 
tioned, it is submitted, whether it 
1s not obvious from the methods 
Proposed that the freezing of the 
water in our leaden pipes, and the 
bursting of them therefore (except 


in those very severe seasons, wheu 
they should happen to be frozen in 
the ground) will be prevented; 
that aconstant and necessary sup- 
ply of water, as well in winter as im 
summer, may be procured; that 
the breaking up of the pavements 
in the streets for a scanty supply 
to the inhabitants, will be unne- 
cessary; and that the making our 
streets impassable by the quantity 
of ice, formed in a greut measure, 
out of the water running to waste, 
be much less. frequent; provided 
sufficient attention be given to the 
easy methods here laid down. Nor 
would any one, | presume, if this 
should be made public, give him- 
self the unnecessary as well as in- 
effectual trouble, of laying dung 
in the streets. 

Yours, &c, 


April 8th, 1815. W. W. 





On Coquetry. 
Miseri quibus, 
Intentata nites. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 





Sir, 
IN philosophizing upon the na- 
ture of coquetry, I shall consider it 
only as it manifests itself inwomen; 
since, though this bewitching qua- 
lity is as apparent often in men, yet 
nevertheless, it is properly an effe- 
minacy, and springs in both sexes 
from the same womanish principle : 
the rules, likewise,and the observa- 
tions, laid for the regulations of 
the females in the use of this fashion- 
able accomplishment, may in most 
circumstances be justly applied to 
the conduct of the males: and 
whoever has a right notion of a 
coquette will have a true klea of a 
coquet; since they differ only in 
gender, having the same views, 
and the same inclinations, in every 
thing they say or do, 
Nn2 
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it is very natural thut ome sex 
should «desire to be agreeable to the 
other; but coquetry carries Ys am- 
bition further, and will wot be 
satisfied with less than absolute 
power, and universal empire, Be- 
hold Angelica, the mighty mrstress 
of the art of enslaving wankind ! 
Angelica is agreeable; Anyetica 
pleases: but, she is too agreeable, 
und she pleases too much to be ‘con- 
tented with ruling over one heart, 
She counts the day Jost, in which 
she has not made a conquest; and 
vuunmot sleep, if one of her nume- 
rous subjects refiounces his alle- 
pianee fora day. As you tender 
your liberty, beware of Angelica. 
Come vot to her tea-table: con- 
verse not with her the dvawing 
room : it is even dangerous to take 
up her glove, when she drops it. 
Tf you hike her to-day, ‘you will 
love her to-morrow. But, wheu 
will Angelica love you? 

A finished coquette sacrifices 
every passion to her vanity ; her 
whole felicity consists im -beimg 
admired at least, if not beloved by 
numbers. ‘Her heart is not sus- 
ceptible of tenderness, and she is 
incapable of doating on ‘dny thing 
but her own person. Her good 
hutour, her wit, her smiles, and 
“hér very frown, are’ otily snares, 
to entangle the unwary ; and woe 
to the man of sincerity, who entrusts 
her with his affections! Every 
glance of ‘her eye, every turn of 
her head, is insidious: ‘there is 
mischief ‘in the very lap of her fan: 
and if, by a studied inistake, ‘she 
gives you her naked hand, she is 
bent upon your undoimg. ‘But 
let tliis fair Machiivellian not pre- 
sume too far upon ker arts; vor 
think her free behaviour, dlike’to 
dll, secures her from allulike. We 
are not all credulous; we are not 
all novices. Often has an experi- 
enced rover, tuking ‘advantage of 





a Coq aette’s Uberties pursued: the 
female Proteus through all . her 
wiles and transformations: ‘till at 
last, by driving ‘her to extremes, 
he has taken her in her own toils, 
and triumphed over her . beasted 
honour, 

A philosopher, who tad very 
much studied the nature of women, 
observes, that 4 true coqnette rs not 
able to divest herself of ther pas- 
sion to please, nor ‘of the opinion 
she has onve cooveived of her 
charms. She imagines her beanty 
miraculously'exempt from ‘the in- 
fluence of years ; and forgets that 
the time of hfe is shadowed on her 
countenance. She perceives not 
that ‘her vowe avembles in her 
gong; nor that ‘the flowers in her 
hair, which graced her bloom, 
heighten her age : she affects to 
captivate a her sickness, and:cannot 
die m peace out of laceand ribbons: 
so that ‘all the triumphs of her 
youth are dishonoured by the folly 
of her batter days, 

But, there are degrees ef co- 
qaettes; and all fine wouren do not 
study to rivalAngelica. At the same 
time,there are shrewd reasons to sus- 
pect, there maybe some seeds of 
this weed in the very constitution of 
rnost ladies: wherefore I -advise 
my pretty ‘putils to check the ‘too 
luxurrant growth of them m time, 
that they niay not spread and chowk 
their feminine virtnes, 'their srnce- 
rity, their ‘tenderness, and -their 
modesty. “Some decent ‘avd well 
guurded endeavours to ‘please out 
sex, and even to appear agreedble 
to many, may be allowed toa-youtiy 
damsel, who is not yet determined 
in her choiee ; that ‘her own; or the 
discrétion ‘of her friends tray ‘out 
of several admirers, select the per- 
son most worthy to ‘be ‘her ‘hus 
band. ‘That, after marriage, ’the 
least Hegree of corpuetry, ‘if it be 
not-a crime, is however same gnvall 
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violence to conjugal affection to 
aman of great delicacy, and fond- 
ness ; who cannot help being trou- 
bled, when he sees his wife waste 
upon others, those smiles and 
graces, and winning behaviour, 
which first endeared her to him. 
On this occasion I recommend 
the conduct of Cordelia : the youth 
of the court admired her beauty, 
to which she had the address to give 
additional charms by a cheerful 
easy anenner of conversing, free 
from the affertation of either levity 
or reservedness. I cannot say she 
was never guilty of a dittle escape 
in pomt of coquetry during her 
virginity; but from the hour she 
had consented to become the part- 
ner of Coustancio’s bed, her whole 
care has been only to displease no 
man, and to please but him alone, 

As this letter is intended for the 
good of both sexes, I shall con- 
clude it with some further remarks, 
which may give still more light 
into the most dark and intricate 
subject | have yet undertaken to 
explain. A coquette is generally 
accounted an inexplicable riddle ; 
and indeed she wears a thousand 
different. shapes, and plays a thou- 
sand tricks, if by any means she 
eam gain an admirer, But then, 
coquetry is only a sort of cunning 
which, once discovered, can no 
longer deceive. Heuce it is, that 
the men who have found out .a 
finished coquette, play herown game 
upon her, repay her dissimulations 
W kind, and treat her with.all the 
insincerity of civilities and gul- 
lantries, which she lavished on 
them. At-the.same time, her lsy- 
pocrisy tends. ail along, if not to 
endanger, ut least to reuder her 
viriate suspected, 

An author of great sagacity 1 
the ways of women observes, that 
females do notioften ‘know all the 
Coquetry -of their hearts; and that 


" it is no small. token of coquetry to 


pretend never to play the coquette : 
moreover, that coquettes frequeatly 
seem to be jealous of their lovers, to 
hide their eavy towards other beau- 


ties: and that they are always in 


confusion at the sight ef the man 
they love, when they come from 
coquetmg with others. Lastly, 
thut the greatest miracle love can 
perform, is to cure the heart of a 
coquette, 
I remain, yours, &c. 

Canterbury, t.?. 

April 2d, 1815. 


On the Word Buieax. 


To the Editor of the New Univer- 
sul Magazine. 
Srr, 

IT is but a small matter thatJ 
am going to. mention, but, as it re- 
lates to our own language, some, 
perhaps, may think it of conse- 
quence; Bleaksignifies chill or cold, 
as when we say a bleak wind, a 
bleak situation ; and se the song ; 


Cold and raw the north did blow, 

Bleak in the morning early, &c: 
and it is generally thought that 
Blackheath* is sodenominated’from 
the bleakness of that elevated piece 
of ground; in which case, black 
is a corruption of bleak. ‘Now, on 
the other hand, bleak appears to 
mean black, niger, from the S Saxon 
blae or blac; for the north- west 
wind, in Perigord, is called, ao-~ 
cording to Mons. Menage,t vent 
negre ; and indeed, this quarter is 


generally black, and the wind 





* The case probably the same with 
Black ‘Hamilton, a piace wel! known to gen- 
tlemen of the turf. 

+ Menage, Origine de la Langue Faan- 
coise, V. Bis, 
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Nine Love at Cards,—Proverb explained, 








blowing from thence, dry, and 
black, and cold: so that black and 
bleak seem to be the same words ; 
and I know not whether bleak in 
the song may not mean black, as 
cold is mentioned in the first line: 
this sense of bleak, however, is not 
noted in our dictionaries. 
Yours, &c. 


April 4th. J.B. 





Nine Love at Carns, or other 
Games, explained. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 

I HAVE often been asked the 
occasion or original, when at cards, 
of six love, or nine love, which is as 
much as to say, as to the sense and 
meaning of the expression, six to 
none, or nine to none; and indeed 
there is, I apprehend, some diffi- 
culty in it,.since our dictionaries 
and glossaries, as far as | am ac- 
quainted with them, do not attempt 
to illustrate it. Thus, in the Eng- 
lish part of Boyer’s French Dicti- 
onary, the phrase is put down and 
explained ; but we are not told how 
or by what means, six love comes to 
signify six to nothing. 

Now, Sir, I conceive the expres- 
sion may have come to us either 
from Scotland or Holland. Luff, in 
old Scotch, is the hand:* so that 
the six luff will mean six in hand, 
or more than theadversary, when he 
has’ nothing pon his score. So 
again, loaf in Datch,t whence we 
have our word loaf, and to loof, is 
the weather guage, and in this case, 
six loof will imply six upon the 
weather-guage, or to advantage, as 
really it is, when the antagonist is 





* Glossary to Douglas’s Virgil. 
+ Jewel’s Dutch Dictievary. 





nothing. You, and your readers, 
Sir, may choose which of these il- 
lustrations you please, at least till 
a more plausible one shall be of- 
fered, 

Yours, &e. 
April 7. J.L 





A ProversBiaL SayinG explained. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
‘Magazine, 


Sir, 

DR. FULLER died while he was 
writing that extensive work, inti- 
tled, the History of Worthies of 
England, for which reason, amongst 
others, that book is not so complete 
as one could wish. In some coun- 
ties he has registered the proverbial 
sayings peculiar to them, in others 
he has omitted them, and yet those 
counties no doubt afforded some, 
though the doctor could not recol- 
lect them. One saying we have in 
the northern parts, omitted by him, 
which is there very common, but 
perhaps wants some explanation: 
it is this, “* As cunning as Crowder.” 
Now a crowd is a fiddle, and a 
crowder is a fiddler ; both which 
words, to go no further, you will 
find in Dr. Littleton’s Dictionary. 
Hence crowdero is the fiddler, in 


Hudibras, Cant. 1]. But why as 
cunning as crowder ? I answer, 


we have two senses of the word cun- 
ning, one implying craft and sub- 
tilty, and often in an ill sense; and 
the other implying art and skill, 
and always in a good one, Hence 
cining and coining ; rex. from An- 
glo-Saxon connen, scire. Kings 
an abbreviation of cining, and im- 
ports prudens, sciens, or the know- 
ing one, the first kings or monarchs 
among the Saxons, being chosen 
into their office (which was not he- 
reditary then) on account of their 
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greater and more consummate know- 
ledge in the administration of af- 
fairs, especially the military. But 
I observe that the word in this lat- 
ter use, was very commonly applied 
to shill or knowledge in music, of 
which I will here produce you an 
instance or two. 

1 Sam. xvi. 16, 17,18. *“ Seek 
out a man who is a cunning player 
upon a harp. And Saul said 
unto his servants, provide me now 
aman that can p/ay well, and bring 
him to me. Then answered one of 
the servants, and said, behold I 
have seenason of Jesse the Bethle- 
hemite, that is cunning in playing,” 
ke. 

1 Chron. xxv. 7. ‘* So thenum- 
ber of them, with their brethren, 
that were instructed in the songs of 
the Lord, even all that were cun- 
ning, was two hundred four score 
and gight.” 

Psal, Iwiii. 5. “* Which will not 
hearken to the voice of the charm- 
ers, charming never so wisely.” 
According to the margin, “ be the 
charmer never so cunning :” where- 
upon it must be observed, that this 
charming of serpents here alluded 
to, was supposed to be effected by 
music. 

Ps, cxxxyii. 5. “* If | forget thee, 
9 Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning.” This is spo- 
ken by king David, the same person 
who, above by the prophet Saniuel, 
isstyled, a cunning player on the 
harp, and by the late learned Mr. 

ohuson is very well paraphrased 
thus :—** If I do not retain my na- 
tural affection for thee, O Jerusa- 
lem, the city of the living God, and 
the divine services which are there 
to be performed ; if I forget to per- 
form my partin those solemn devo- 
Hous, let my hand quite lose its 
skill in ‘touching the harp.’’ See 
also Bishop Patrick. In all these 
Passages, the substantive means, 


skill, aud the adjective ski/ful, but 
particularly in the science of music. 

To come then to the point; I 
suppose there was a time formerly, 
when minstrels were so scarce, that 
it denoted great parts and great ap- 
plication to beableto play ona violin, 
in these parts at least: to beas cun- 
ning us Crowder, imported conse- 
quently a person cf skill and abili- 
ties; and if ever the phrase is used 
of craft and artifice, it is by a cuta- 
chresis, or an abuse of speech, as 
happenusvery.commonl)y in language, 

Yours, &c. 

Leeds, April 2d. J.D. 





On the Presupices of Literary 
MEN, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

THERE is a manifest prejudice 
existing in the minds of most men 
in favour of the particular study in 
which they excel: and a collector 
of shells, or a hunter after butter- 
flies, thiuks bimself of the utmost 
importance, This partiality in- 
clines us, of course, to disesteem 
other knowledges, in proportion as 
we are fondly possest of our own, 
This vanity shows itself in the pre- 
vailing contempt with which most 
proficients in the nobler parts of 
learning regard persous, who are 
eminent in inferior arts ur sciences ; 
never considering that without 
such scaffoldiugs, they could never 
have beep able to raise their magni- 
ficent and lofty piles of knowledge, 
Aud while they owe the foundation 
of their glory to the compiler of 
rudiments, they despise their bene- 
factors as laborious men of mode- 
rate capacities, instead of gratefully 
respecting them for their necessary 
assistance, 
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No person is more prone to speak 
contemptibly of a grammarian, a 
rhetorician, or a lexicographer, 
than one, who, by the exactness 
and politeness of his style shews 
that he has made a proper use of 
their writings, Neither is any man 
more ready to discredit the art of 
logic than the author, who, by his 
accuracy in reasoning, and his dex- 
terity in disentangling a perplexed 
question, discovers that he has, by 
studying the rules of logic, ac- 
quired an habitual exactness of 
judgment. Thus, likewise, the 
greatustronomer despises the dili- 
gent observer from whose labours 
he forms his surprising theories. 
The natural phi‘osopher contemus 
the artizan, whose vurious experi- 
ments enable him to know the pow- 
ers of nature: and the learned phy- 
sician disdains the mere practition- 
er, notwithstanding the experience 
of the one very much enables the 
other to succeed in the cure of dis- 
eases, Now, though the intrinsic 
falue of the several arts and sei 
€nces must be acknowledged to be 
very disproportioned upon a just 
computation, either as their sub- 
jects are of greater use and dignity, 
o¥ as they require a more extensive 
‘apacity of mind te comprehend 
them; yet it 1s not any part of 
knowledge that is mean and insig- 
nificant ; and the time and pains be- 
stowed in the advancemeuvt of any 
seience for the advantage of others, 
ought to be thankfully acknowledg- 
ed as an universal benefit to society. 

Together with this partiality 
which men of letters entertain in fa- 
vour of their own province of learn- 
ing, there is another prejudice 
which frequently ‘arises from the 
different cast of their minds, no 
less detrimental to knowledge in 
general, It requires, for instance, 


a peculiar genius to excel in an 
particular part of learning; tavugh 





it may be difficult to say wherein 
that peculiarity of genius consists. 
Hence it comes to pass, that we are 
tooapt to undervalue in others those 
excellencies which are in a manner 
inconsistent with our own abilities; 
which disposition proceeds either 
from an invidious temper, or from 
our not being able to comprehend 
the usefulness of anaccomplishinent 
for which we are naturally anquali- 
fied, And on this account we find 
distinct classes of learned men main 
taining a mutual contempt towards 
each other. 

To exemplify this observation, it 
seldom. happens that the same per- 
son excels in metaphysics and in 
mathematics, as only conversant 
gbout lines and figures, which are 
the accident of bodies; while he is 
employed in contemplating — the 
most abstracted and immaterial no- 
tions. The mathematician as hear- 
tily contemns the metaphysician as 
a romantic philosopher, enamoured 
with subtile and abstruse specula- 
tions, and bewildered in a visionary 
labyrinth of uncertainties. In the 
tike manner this diseipte of Eu- 
clid looks down wiih scorn upon 
moral philosophy, potitics, and 
the several embellishments of life 
as specious trifles, founded at best 
ou probable. copjectures, and ‘ut- 
terly destitute of the cogency of de- 
monstrations. And both these an- 
tayonists join in decrying oratory 
and poetry as the sparklings of 4 
fiery imagination, and not the re- 
sult of a well-regulated under- 
standing, 

On the other hand, the orator and 
the poet generally esteem metaphy- 
sics and mathematics to be dry, 1 
sipid studies, fit amusements only 
for the dull race of thinkers, but 
wholly inconsistent with a lively 
spirit. The moralist and the por 


ticians look on the metaphysicians 
as employed on chimerical specul 
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tens ;-and regard the mathemati- 
cians only as a species of winmsical 
mechanics: whereas they are taken 
up in regulating the passions, im- 
proving the manners of men; and 
in securing and promoting the pub- 
lic and private welfare of mankind. 
The scholar, whose talent is me- 
mory, thinks no man learned, who 
is not perfect in many languages, 
punctual in historical facts, and 
able off-hand to recapitulate the 
various opinions of the most eimi- 
neut philosophers and divines in all 
ages: whilst others of a sound 
judgment and a moderate faculty 
of reminiscence, look on a mere ime- 
moralist as an ill-digested common- 
place book, or at best but a walk- 
ing register, to be consulted by 
men of a superior genius. 

The men of letters, in whom the 
imagivation is predomiuant, patu- 
rally apply themselves to polite li- 
terature, aud too often neglect all 
profound and _ serious 
Hence the generality of their writ- 
ings are but a varnish of words 
without sense; or at most, a tis- 
sue of elegant expressions and 
lively turns of wit to set off the 
most obvious trifles: whereas the 
noted authors they would bethought 
to. rival, were as great masters of 


studies. 


things as of words, and excelled in 
nowledve as eminently asin style. 
There are others, in whom the ima- 
gimmative faculty seems entirely ex- 
Hnguished;. and on whow the 
force of metaphors has no effect. 
They disclaim oll harmony and 
elegance of speech as childish or- 
hameuts, that rather obscure thay 
illustrate sound sense. But: their 
Misdain of eloquence is amply 
avenged by. the impropriety and 
harshness of their diction, .which 
jnakes their works lie neglected, 
thouch often stored with very va- 
luable knowledze. 

Notwithstanding these preposses- 
fons which prevail amongst learn- 


Vou. I. April, 1815. 


ed. men of different —professi- 
ous, yet their conduct seems to 
proceed only from an over-weening 
fondness toa favourite study. In 
all they say and do, the immediate 
iujury is, intended only to the sci- 
ence they undervalue; without any 
ill will to the professors of it. From 
this I come to my secoud consider 
ation, which 1s mach :-more to be la- 
mented than the former. Persons 
who pursue the same course of stu- 
dies, who apply themselves to the 
same. professions aud are equally 
conscious of the value and useful- 
ness of the same district of know~ 
ledge, are nevertheless shamefully 
and imprudently industrious to 
discredit, to obstruct, to depress 
one another. , This work they might 
well leave to the common ‘enemy. 
But men of learning have theie 
failings and their passions as well 
as the ignorant ; aud notwithstand- 
ing their real interest should inclive 
them to unite upon all occasions, 
they choose rather to live at vari- 
ance, and make their own persons 
and characters cheap in the eyes of 
the people. 

Ambition and private — interest 
work in the scholar us strongly 
as in the courtier. The. physici- 
un, the lawyer, the divine, have 
their animosities and . competiti- 
ons: several meu happen to have 
equal expectations — of - -pretfer- 
ment; in which case the less- 
deserving are apt to weaken the 
competition by endeavouring to 
abate the reputation of the man of 
disti iwuished merit, either by de- 
tracting from. bis learnimg, or by 
loading his great abilities with such 
caiumntes as may bring a popular 
clawour upou hum, -or-at least. ren- 
der him suspected to his patron« 
there are others @ho are very disin- 
terested in their malice, and waders 
mine the credit of a brother scho- 
lar, only upon a motiyve.of pure en- 
vy, sometimes —" his repus 
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tation by parties and cabals; and religious of all kinds were obliged 


sometimes sinking a rising genius, 
either by withholding bis just ap- 
plause, or by detracting from it; 
er (if he happens to ask advice) by 
engaging him in a wrong method of 
studying ; or by encouraging him 
to euter upon some work unsuitable 
to his abilities; or lastly, by dis- 
tressing him in his circumstances, 
so us to force him, through want, 
to quit the study in which * began 
to excel. I have ouly hinted at 
the dishonourable practices by 
which every age has lost the plea- 
sure and advantage of many a 
growing writer; and am heartily 
sorry I cannot acquit the present 
age of so foul a reproach. 
I remain, yours, &c. 

. Lincoln, w. S. B. 
April 9th. 





Account of the Excusn Mownas- 
TERY of La Trappe. 


(From au unpublished work.) 
For the New Universal Magazine, 


THE English Monastery of La 
Trappe lies between Lulworth Cas- 
tle and the sea coast, but secured 
and sheltered from the storms by 
the downs covered with flocks of 
sheep. The building stands in a 
+hottom; the scenery about it is 
enriched with plantations, A fine 
vale in front of it, overhung with 
woods, affords an interesting pros- 
pect as far as Poole Harbour, and 
through a most beautiful opening, 
formed by a sudden sinking of the 
hills which bound the view to the 
‘south, the main sea displays itself 
‘either in the serenity of a calm or 
the awful horrors of a tempest ; ‘the 
-woods of the park screen and close 
vi the monastery to the north. 

Soon after the commencement of 
the French revolution, when the 


to seek other countries for protec- 
tion, this fraternity retreated to the 
mountains of Fribourg, in Switzer- 
land, where they continued six or 
seven years Supporting and educat- 
ing eighty orphan children, whose 
parents had perished miserably in 
France: and thence, as the French 
advanced, fled hastily to Hamburg, 
whence the Abbot wrote to the 
late Emperor of Russia, who allot« 
ted them lands; but declining to 
occupy the property of others, the 
Emperor, enraged, ordered them 
out of his dominions, absolutely 
anprovided for a return, to Ham- 
burgh; from thence the Abbot in 
1801, came over to England, pub- 
lishing a very affecting memorial, 
and there collected near £800.— 
The Monks as they increased’ in 
number, found an asylum at Lul- 
worth, where the late Thomas Weld, 
Esq. (under the sanetion of govern- 
ment) erected the present building 
for their habitation, whieh may, 
with strict propriety, assume the 
name of a convent, 

The monastery is of a quatdran- 
eular shape, with a schilling in the 
mside, forming the cloisters ; and in 
the area a depository for the dead. 
We observed seven graves, to some of 
which were added a wooden eross, 
either at the head or feet. “The 
living may be said to reside with 
the dead; and that they may be 
continually reminded of their mor- 
tal state, a grave is always left open 
for the reception of the next that 
dies; and we are told, that euch 
individual of the fraternity prayed 
sincerély that he himself might 
soon become the occupier. The 
cloisters are used for air and exer 
cise in bad weather, having a largé 
cistern at one end for the monks to 
‘wash, ’ 

The entrance to the monastery 
on the west side, near the porters 
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lodge, under a long narrow build- 
ing, which serves for offices of the 
meaner kind. The porter, who re- 
ceived, us was dressed in the habit 
of a convent-brother, wearing a 
long brown robe of coarse cloth, 
and a cowl of the same colour over 
his head; a leather girdle encircled 
his waist, from which suspended 
his keys; he spoke to us in a whis- 
per, aud desired us to be silent, 
The other monks were clad nearly 
in the same manner as the porter, 
but as their faces were covered, we 
saw nothing but their eyes and 
poses ; their stockings are of coarse 
cloth, and their shoes are wooden, 
aod about three inches thick in the 
sole, As we passed through the first 
court,. we fancied ourselves in. for- 
mer days, when the monastic orders 
flourished ; and strange and unusual 
seemed the appearance of the 
monks, in the full habit of their 
order, gliding along intent on me- 
ditation, or employed in mannal 
labours, but not a word spoken. 
From the court we came to an 
entrance room, on the walls of 
which were seen figures of saints, a 
crucifix on a bleeding heart, and 
pther objects of devotion; thence 
to the cloisters are several cruci- 
fixes on the walls, to excite adora- 
tion. 

We then entered the chapel, 
which is not splendid nor highly 
decorated, but elegantly neat with 
@ turret and dome in the centre, 
The high altar has,a crucifix on 
itssummit,.and under a tabernacle, 
paintings of the Virgin and Child, 
seemingly in terra cotta, oy painted 
wood. On each side are deal stalls 
for the monks, with their names 
inscribed ; and in each stall a large 
old missal in vellum, guarded at 
the corners and sides, and large 
clasps; a lamp burning perpetually 
during the presence of the Eu- 
charist, 


The anti-chapel, over which is a 
gallery, has on each side the door 
a whole length of the Virgin and 
Child.with I, H. 8S, on a heart ; the 
one on the south, superscribed on 
the frame, ‘* Faites tout ce quid 
dira;’’ the other,.om, the north, 
** Mater ecce Filiam;” and over 
the door, the Virgin with a dead 
Christ on her knees, 

Opposite to the anti-chapel.is a 
private oratory, embellished with 
paintings of a religious kind, eruci- 
fixes, the Virgin.and Clald, and 
a whole length of De Rance the re- 
former of the order. 

From another part of the clois- 
ters we entered the. chapter-house, 
whither the monks retire after their 
meal is overs net to beguile away 
their time in trifling conversation, 
but imreading religious bovks, say- 
ing vespers and other evening prayers 
and in public self-accusation. The 
walls of this room are eovered with 
religions prints; and at the en- 
trance hung up a board, with pegs, 
on which ,were suspended bits of 
wood, inscribed with the names of 
all the monks that had been, and 
were now in the convent:—P. 
Dionysius, P. Hyacinthus, P..Julia- 
nus, ,P, Bernardas, P, Martinus, 
P, Mattheus, P. Pius, and others, 
tothe number of eighty-six. On 
another board was. inscribed a hist 
of the different offices of the church 
for the day, und the names of such 
of the fathers as officiated set oppo- 
site: below it an exhortation in La- 
tin and French, poiating out the 
advantages ;of devotion, and the 
unportance of self-denial. 

We were next shewn the. refec- 
tory, a very long room, coutaining 
a wooden bench, extending on each 
side on the east, for the religious, 
and that ou the west for the secu- 
lars and accolytes.. Upon the tables 
were placed a wooden trencher, 
bowl, spoon, stone jug, end horu, 
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with anapkin for each-monk, and 
the name of each inscribed over his 
seat. At the upper end sat the 
prior, distinguished from the rest 
of the convent only by his pastoral 
staff. One of the seculars, from 
the kitchen, through the door, car- 
ried up the prior’s table bowls full 
of boiled rice, cabbage, potatoes, 
and milk, making three bowls in 
the refectory, and afterwards took 
from the hatch the bowls of the 
others singly. 

From Easter to September they 
are allowed a collation of herbs and 
frait, with a portion of cheese, and 
four ounees of bread. Their meal 
consists of twelve-ounces of bread, 
with’ herbs, fruit, barley er’ rice, 
without any other sauce, except 
salt; and their only. drink is water. 
When sick, they are allowed eggs, 
and a small portion of butter, but 
delicacies are even then. prohibited: 
During the repast the lecturer deli- 
vers a discourse to the poor Monks, 

Fast of. the refectory is the 
scullery and workshop, where they 
make and mend their habits, turn 
vavious articles, bind their books, 
and write their music. 

The dormitory next attracted our 
notice, which extends the whole 
length of ‘the building, and is dark 
and gloomy; on each side are ranged 
the cells of the monks, in which 
they recline: themselves on wood, 
with one blanket and a course rug. 
A window at each end, to veutilate 
and air'the room, a clock is stati- 
oned at one end near the entrance, 
to warn-the Monks: of the hour of 
matins; and the cells ranged toge- 
ther..on each side, like: so many 
caves.of death, must unavoidably 
inspire melancholy reflections. Over 
the parlour are two neat. small 
chambers, .with check bed: furni- 
ture and. white .quilts, for stran- 
gers. 

In the. way to the vestry: was a 


good picture of St. John’s Baptisin ; 
and in ‘the vestry, in two séts of 
drawers, the maniples and vest- 
ments for solemn festivals, a large 
cross of wood, with an inscription 
en the shaft and transverse, and 
a silver chalice, embossed ‘with 
scripture histories,in compartments; 
and here the yestments of the choir- 
brothers are ‘hung up, with the 
name of each Monk inscribed. 
Adjoining are the domestic offi- 
ces, poultry-yard, cattle range, and 
rick-vyard, The farm attached to 
the Monastery is of ‘sufficient ex- 
tent to furnish them with the neces- 
saries of life, und is cultivated by 
the assistance of a carter aud his 
bey ; aud the produce that exceeds 
their own consumption they send 
to Poole, where they also pur- 
chase such few articles as they 
may happen to want in their 
simplicity of domestic arrange- 
ment, : 
The community rise at one 
o’clock in the morning, winter and 
summer: the choir brothers then 
begm their devotions, and continue 
in the Chapel till. nine o’elock, 
when each goes to some manual 
labour, in the garden, on the roads 
or on the grounds, till’ eleven, 
when there is a: short service, 
which ‘lasts about half an hour; 
then to labeur again till  half-past 
one, when they return to prayers 
for half an hour, and are then sam- 
moned to their frugal meal, After 
this. meal is* over (the only one 
which they have during the four- 
and-twenty hours) they retarn 
thanks to God, and adjourn to the 
chapter-roomn, where they continue 
to-read or meditate till their day 18 
nearly over. when they once more 
go to prayers, and retire to their 
dormitories about eight o'clock, 
having spent the whole day in absti- 
nence; mortification, labour, silence, 
and prayer, aud every succeeding 
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day, like the former, coutiaually 
hastening them to the grave that is 
open, 

The severity of this rigid order 
requires no common devotees ; per- 
petual silence restrains them in the 
greatest enjoymeuts of life; perpe- 
tual abstinence, mortification and 
penance, poverty and prayer, seem 
more than human nature is capable 
of undergoing ; and unless the minds 
of the religious were buoyed up by 
the fervour of their devotions, they 
could not keep themselves alive. 
They abstain wholly from meat, fish, 
and fowl: and during Leut, from 
butter milk, eggs, and cheese, 
but they scem perfectly content 
and in full enjoyment of their 
health. 

The Monks shun the sight of 
women; they observe perpetual 
silence, scarcely ever look at each 
other, and never speak but.to their 
Prior, and only on urgent occasions 
they never wander from their con- 
vent, without permission of their 
superior, but go, each morning, 
cheerfully to such work as they are 
directed to perform. 

As we passed these poor humble 
unoffending Monks at their work, 
they received us with courtesy 
and humility bnt never spoke. 
The most perfect silence and tran- 
quillity reigned throughout this lit- 
tle vale, with nothing to inter- 
fipt it but the Convent bell, 
and sound of the waves dashing on 
theshore : even the winds of Heaven 
are restrained from visiting this 

Place too roughly, for the down 
protects it from their fury. 

The situation of the Monastery 
cannotsfuil to foster that religious 
enthusiasm, under which alone so 
singular an institution can continue 
to gain or preserve votaries. Unless 
we consider it as an establishment 
where guilt, stung with remorse, 
Might throw itself into the. bosom 


of consoling UOwnipotence, ‘and the 
excess of penitence wipe away 
transgression, there can be no fear 
that the silent order of La Trappe 
will ever extend its tnfluence into 
the neighbouring villages, 





On the Cypruss Tret. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

IN the Song of Solomon, 1 find 
mention made of another tree of 
Engaddi, called the cypress, or im 
Hebrew, copher. Botrus Cypri di- 
lectus meus mihi in vineis Enguddi. 
The spouse nere compares her be- 
loved tothis tree, as rare and odo- 
riferous; but it may not be im- 
proper ;to enquire what this cy- 
press tree really was, of which so 
many different accounts have been 
given. 

I shall not examine the opinion 
entertamed by some, that botrus 
Cypri, means grapes of the island 
of Cyprus, or wise made | frons 
them, and brought to Engaddi; 
for this interpretation has been re- 
jected by some of the most learned 
commentators, who conclude, that 
the cypress of Solomon’s Song, 
must have been a tree of great 
value, producing flowers of an 
agreeable odour. 

The cypress is that plant called 
commonly by the Arabs and Turks 
chenna or kexna; but its true Ara~ 
bie name is elhanne or alharna, 
In Hebrew it is called copher, and 
in Greek xumpos, though the great~ 
er part of the modeftn Greeks 
know it under the denomination of 
kenna. 

It rises to the height of the 
pomegranate tree, and may there- 
fore be very properly classed among» 
the number : of trees. its external 
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colour both at the thickest part ot 
the tronk, and ou the branches, is 
a mixture: of white, green and 
purple. The interior part is yel- 
lowish. The leaves. which grow 
opposite to each other on the 
branches, never drop in winter. 
They are shaped like those of the 
myrtle, but ave smaller, much thin- 
ner, and not so green. Hf boiled 
ju water, either fresh gathered or 
dry, they communicaieto ita beau- 
tiful orange colour, and with this 
liquor the eastern ladies dye their 
nails, the palms of their hands, and 
likewise their hair. 

The flowers proceed from the 
ends of the branches, which are 
exceedingly slender. Before they 
blow they appear like so many 
sed and green balls. scarcely so 
large as the head of a pin. They 
all burst forth almost. at the same 
time, and hang in. most beautiful 
clusters, which may . very. properly 
be compured to large bunches of 
grapes turned upside down. The 
small flowers which compose these 
bunches are shaped like a rose, and 
when expanded, are little more in 
circumference than a small lentil. 
The: leaves, which are placed one 
ever the other, are crispated, and 
of a colour which in geveral may 
be called white, or rather white 
shaded with yellow, like that of 
ivory when it begius to grow old, 

Each flower is supported: by a 
small strong calyx, divided into 
five indentations. The petals, which 
are of an oval figure, smooth and 
pointed at the extremities, are like- 
wise five in number; and frown the 
eenter of them, are eight slender 
stamina of the same height, dis- 
posed in pairs, and bearing on 
their tops small round anther, 
- The cansnla in the middle of the 
flower, which is round, is furnish- 
ed with a strang pistil, having 
above ita stigma witha blunt round 





pout, When it attains to matu- 
rity, this capsula becomes a globu- 
lar fruit, something like a corian- 
der seed, and when perfectly ripe, 
assumes a-violet colour, shaded 
with black. Each of these fruit 
contains ouly one cell, filled with 
small black seeds. 

This tree begins to flower i 
August, and the branches coutinue 
in turns to send forth blossoms till 
the end of automu. The length 
of a beautiful buuch of these flow. 
ers may be about six inches, and 
the circumference in the largest 
part about nine. An oil is ex- 
tracted from them io. the Levant, 
which is supposed to. be equal in 
quality to balsam... In the island 
of Cyprus, I observed that these 
trees while young were kept in vases; 
but when they become large, they 
are travsplauted and put, intu the 
ground. Though the regious of 
the east are their natural soil, they 
require, however, partiedlar care 
and attention. In ‘summer, they 
delight in the shade; but, ip wit- 
ter they must beexposed to the sun; 
and in both seasons it is necessary 
to water them frequently, In wu- 
ter | have seen a mixture of horse 
and cattle’s, dung placed around 
them in opder to preserve, them 
from the cold. : 

These trees are infested with 
small ants, and other little insects, 
which climb up their trunks and 
often cause them to decay... The 
Greeks and the Arabs,,in order to 
prevent this inconvenience, take 
care to daub over the stem from the 
root to the first branches with bitu- 
men, which secures them from there 
destructive animals, 

The cypress 38 greatly esteemed 
by the Greeks, the Turks, and 
Arabs, who think. they pay a very 
high compliment, when they rs 
seut any one with a bunch of its 
flowers. To Europeans, the smel 
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ef them, which greatly resembles 
that of musk, is rather too power- 
ful; and on that account almost 
insufferable, until they have ac« 
customed themselves to these 
strong odours, which the peopie of 
the east dehght in, and which they 
contiuually use, without experien- 
eing the smallest bad effects from 
them. A taste for strong odours 
seeing to he very ancient in the east; 
and to have been handed down 
umorgst these people without any 
mterruption from the ecaprices of 
fashion. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours; &e. 
W.c., 


Exeter, April 9th. 
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On the Ontarn of the Name of the 
Scortisn NATION. 





To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

IT KNOW not from what odd pro- 
pensity in the coinposition of hu- 
man nature, arises a desire in man- 
kind to cdtry the account of their 
hation or family into as remote au- 
tiquity as they can. Some person, 
possessed of this unaccountable 
passion, has endeavoured to deduce 
the origin of the Scots from an 
Egyptian princess, foster mother to 
the Hebrew legislator, As I know 
ho other authority for this story 
than a fond desire of the inventor 
to impose it for truth, I shall pass 
itover, and let it remain as | found 
it. Some choose to derive the name 
of Scot from Sceot, an old word 
that signifies a shield, and from 
whence probably comes the Latin 
Word scutum. So they suppose the 
People were called Scots, quasi 
Sentati. Had the Scots been the 


nly Seutati, this might very proba- 
‘bly have been the reason for others 


to give; and them to assume that 
name. But when the name of Scot 
first prevailed, all nations used 
shields; so that no probable reas 
son can be assigned why that name 
should be affixed to any one peo 
ple from a custom that wos common 
to all, Some other accounts are 
given of the origin of this name, 
which are all so evideutly ill-founds 
ed, that it is needless to refute them. 
But the conjectures of the author of 
the History of Manchester seem to 
require a more particular conside- 
ration, as he has investigated Bri- 
tish antiquities with great acite« 
ness and ability, and hus marked 
out, in part, why the Scots were 
called by that name, His account, 
in short, is this : 

** The Belg expelled from seve+ 
ral parts of England the former in« 
habitants, who fled to Ireland, and 
took possession of the sea coasts, 
The Belge pursuing them thither, 
compelled them to leave the sea 
cousts, and seek for refuge among 
the lakes and forests in the internal 
parts of this island.” So far he copies 
from history, and adds, as _ his 
own conjecture, that the fugitives, 
thus twice reduced to the necessity 
of shifting their place of residence, 
were upow that account called 
Seuit, which we now write and pro- 
nounce Scot. This word signifies 
wanderers; and Mr, Whitaker sup- 
poses that the Belg gave them that 
name by way of insult: but if this 
had been the reason of calling them 
wanderers, that title, or epithet, was 
equally as applicable to the Belgre 
themselves, who had wandered 
every foot as far‘as the others; 
consequently that name could have 
been no proper mark of distinction. 
Besides, as we know from history 
that a bedy of Germans had very 
early got possession ofu considerable 
‘part of Belgia, it is very probable 
that the Belge who invaded Eng- 
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land, were not of Celtic, but Teu- 
tonic origin, In this case they could 
never ave given the appellation of 
Senit to the people whom they had 
driven away, as there is no dralect 
of the Teutome language, in which 
that word denotes a wanderer. The 
Tentonic word that comes nearest 
it denotes swiftness, {f any persou 
should allege that the Belg gave 
that name tothe others for running 
away, still the name could not have 
been a proper distinction, since, 
for any thing we can perceive, the 
Belyw ray as fast and as far after 
them. Mr. Whitaker indeed main- 
tains that these invadmg Belpz 
were Celts, because he finds that the 
names of the rivers and mountains 
in their English territories were all 
Celtic; but he did not reflect that 
rivers and mountains generally’ re- 
tain the names imposed by the first 
possessors. New incomers give new 
names only to towns, villages, ca- 
nals, and sueh other things as are of 
their own making, Incousequence 
of his way of arguing on this poiut, 
it would, follow that the Saxons and 
Normans .who afterwards _ became 
masters of these territories, were also 
Celts, because they also continued 
to call rivers and mountains by the 
old Celtic names, and by which 
they are known at this day, But 
whatever these Belyze may have 
been, there does not appear in Mr. 
Whitaker's account of the matter, 
any sufficient reason why the name 
of Scuit, that is, wanderers, should 
be given to the Irish, and yet by 
that name, they were certainly once 
called. Now, let us consider his 
account of the manner in which he 
supposes the name of Scuit to have 
been transferred to the people by 
whom this very ancient title has 
been preserved and continued, 
Taking the poems of Ossian as 
his principal guide, he gives us the 
following relation; the king of the 


Creones, who possessed the. north- 
west part of Caledonia, placed one 
of his family on the throne of Ire- 
land: the reigning family of , the 
Creones becoming extinct by the 
death of Ossian, was succeeded by 
an Irish prince, of a collateral 
branch, This prince, as Mr. Whit- 
aker supposes, gave to his new sub- 


jects the name of Scuit, which he 


bad brought with him from his fa- 
thef’s kingdom. 

But betore. we can adopt this 
opinion as.an undeniable truth, we 
must first take the liberty to exa- 
mine its probability, by comparing 
it with similar cases. William of 
Nassaw, 2 Dutchman, became king 
of Britain, but the people did not 
acquire the name of Nassawians, or 
Dutchmen; George of Hanover, a 
German, became a king of Britain, 
yet its name was neither changed to 
Hanover nor Germany! Philip, a 
Frenchman, became king of all the 
Spains, yet Spain on that account 
was not called New France. I will 
ever) venture to say, that if Philip 
had attempted to change the word 
Spain for that of France, the whole 
budy of the Spanish nation would 
probably have opposed him, more 
successfully than the various powers 
of Europe, that were allied against 
his succession, By parity of reason, 
the Irish prince, who became king 
of the Creones, would find himself 
under the absolute necessity of do- 
ing as William, George, and Philip, 
afterwards did, that is, of taking 
his title from the people over whom 
he reigned, not from the people 
among whom he was born. Per 
haps it may be alleged that the Irish 
prince brought with him so powers 
ful a colony of Scuit, that the name 
insensibly became common to the 
whole nation. But in this cases 
where could he have settled them, 
or wherewith could he have fed 
them? The more fertile parts? 
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Culedoma, that could well receive 
an increase of the number of inha- 
hjtants, were an acquisition made 
to Scotland loug after his days. 
The porth-west part of our country, 
which constituted the whole of his 
kingdom, is mountainous and un- 
fertile... Nor can we suppose that 
the Creonés of those days would 
liave been. more willing to have gi- 
veo up theit herds and mountains 
to their new guests, than our fathers 
would have been to have délivered 
over their estates to William’s Dutch- 
men, .or George’s Hanoverians. 
The kingdom of Scotlaud too was 
elective till towards the end of the 
teath century, with this only re- 


striction, that the electors, were 
obliged to choose one of the royal 
family. Now, as this foreign prince 
was called to reign in’ asother 
island, where his best title to. the 
crown arose from the good will of 
his constituents, we can scarcely 
suppose that he would have atteupt- 
ed a measure, in which, considering 
the force of national prejudices, he 
must have been opposed by fhe 
unanimous voice of his sulyects. 
An idle measure too, from the suc- 
cess of which ‘he could have reap 
ed no advantage, but from ifs fiil- 
ure be wight have felt the worst 
of consequences, 





(Tu be continued.) 








SCRAPIANA. 


No. X. 
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Modern Counsellors. 


AN English minister of state 
once observed to.4 courtier, ** there 
can be hothing more riditculousthan 
the manner in which the council of 
state asseriile in’ some negro, na- 
tions. In the council-chumber are 
placed twelve large jars, half full of 
water, Twelve counsellors of state 
enter naked ; and stalking along 
with great gravity, each leaps into 
his jar, aud immerses “himself up 
to hischin, and, in this pretty atti- 
tade, they deliberate on the na- 
tional affairs. You do aot smile,” 
Continued the minister, addressing 
himself to a noble lord, who sat 
next him: ** Smile ! vo,” answered 
bis lordship, **'l see’ every day 
things more ridiculous than that,” 
“Pray what ?”’ returned the minis- 
ter? “country,” replied the 
hobleman, .“« where the jars alone 
Sif in council.” 


» Vor. I. April, 1815. 


%” 


The Peputar Kore. 
* It is not,” says the poet Suadi, 
* the timid voice of ministers, that 
ought to bring to the ears of kings 
the lamentations of the miserable: 
the cries of the people should piesce 
directly to the thrane.” 


Voltaire 

was an euthusiastic admirer of 
Racine, and thought him the 
greatest dramatic genius of modern 
times. It being once proposed to 
him to write a commentary on the 
works of his’ favourite author, he 
replied, in the true strain of Vrench 
bombast, “that may be done by 
merely putting at the hottom of 
every page» beautifal,: pathetic, 
inimitable, harmonious.” 


Henry IT. 
This king was complimented by 


the deputies of the Parliameut. of 
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Paris on a victory woo by hun. 
Marshal de Biron, who hada consi- 
derable share init, beng at the au- 
dience, * Gentlmnea,” says the 
king, shewing them the Marshal, 
* behold a man whom 1 present 
equally to my friends and my ene- 
mies,”’ 


Scriptural Observation, 

It is u curious circumstance, that 
the word or name of bridge does 
not appear in all the Scripteres. 
The reason assigned for this is, 
that the rivers of Palestine were ei- 
ther so.shullow they. were, passable 
by fords, or so deep, that they 
were ferried over, 


dude, 

This French author being once 
informed: in his study, that» the 
house was on fire, coolly told the 
servasit to tell his mistress he never 
concernéd himself in house affairs. 


5 0" Dr. Watts. 

The best English imitation ever 
seen. of the, Greek or .Latin lyrie 
measure, is an: ode of the ingeni< 
ous Dr, Watts, on the dey of judg- 
ment, which every cultivatéd eat 
may observe to correspond exactly. 
to the time and metre of the Sap- 
phie, j 


Misplaced Criticism. 

Malherbe, when on his . death- 
bed, was attended by a eonfessor, 
who, to inspite him with the great~ 
er fervour and resignation, describ- 
ed to him the joys of heaven, but 
made use of low and mean expres- 
sions. The description being end- 
ed, ** Well,” said he to the sick 
man, ** do you not feel a great de- 
sire to enjoy those celestial plea- 
sures ?”’ ** O Sir,” replied Mal- 
herbe, “* talk to me no more about 
them; your bad style gives mea 
disgust to them.” 


Exalted Piety. 

It is related of a young woman 
in seputation for her sanctity, that 
she passed whole days in prayer, 
The bishop heard of it, and went 
to see her. ‘“* What are then the 
lopg prayers,” said he, “ to which 
you conseerate your days ?” * I re- 
peat my Pater Noster,” said the girl. 
«* The Pater Noster,”’ replied the 
hishep, “ is eertainly. an excellent 
Prayer : but it, is short, and soon 
said.””’ * O my Lord !’’ returned the 
gil, * what ideas of the grandeur, 
power, and goodness of God, are 
included in these two words, Pater 
Noster! They are enough fer 4 
week’s meditation.” 
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The Queen's Wake, a Legendary 
Poem, by James Hogg. 1 vol. 
18:4, 


WE noticed, ona former occasion, 
a poem from the pen of Mr. Hogy, 
which was published subsequently 


to the one now under consideration ; 
and what we then said of the gene- 
ral character of Mr. Hogg’s genius 
has been in no manner altered by 
the perusal of this work. It hasall 


the same peculiarities of languages 
the same redundancies of dictiols 
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the same confusion of metapnor, 
the same want of discrimination 
in delinesting character, and the 
sane proofs of a: uncultivated 
mind, which pervade all the writ- 
ings of Mr. Hogg. Were he not 
evidently proud of the renowa that 
his geniusis untatored, and thar all 
hiseffusions are the unpremeditated 
offspring of nature, we shouid very 
unfeignedly and sincerely. advise 
him to write less, andto study more; 
for he may rest assured whatever 
exalted couceptions he may have 
formed of ‘the fertility and vigor 
of his 1imagiuation, he is susceptible 
of great and manifold improvement 
from a better acquaintance with 
good models. Taste he has abso- 
lutely none, by which to regulate 
the exuberance of his faney ; and 
of judgment he seems to have'less. 
He has indeed here and theré some 
patches fortuitously beautifal, but 
the presiding hand of a chaste aiid 
regulated genius is every where 
deficient. 

The present work consists of a 
series of ballads, writtea in imita- 
tion of a bad original, the Scottish 
style, and counected tozether by 
the following tiction. Mary Queen 
of Scots, upon her arrival im the 
country whose rugued scenery, and 
the still more rugyed manners of 
the people, appailed and disgusted 
her elegant mind, is supposed to 
be much struck with the native 
melodies which she hears, and the 
various romantic levends a iapted 
tothem. The cnriosity thus ex- 
cited she resolves to gratify oiore 
largely, aud accordingly appaints 
agrand competition of minstrelsy 
at Holyrood House on the approach- 
ing festival of Christmas. This 
competition takes place, and the 
various ballads contained in the 
Present volume, are those which are 
feigned to have been recited o. the 
*easion, They are of fluctuating 


merit, both as-compared with each 
other, and as singly examined by 
their absolute and solitary perfec- 
tions. We haveno hésitation, how- 
ever, in pronouncing the one’enti- 
tled ‘“* Kilmeny;”’ to be the best of 
the whole. The story has some 
affinity to Mr. Hogg’s last produc- 
tion, the “ Pilgrims of the Sun,” 
being the adventures ofa beautiful 
maiden who is transported in her 
sleep toa world of purer spirits, 
aud where she sees aud hears many 
wonderful and many improbable 
things. But the whole is managed 
with no inconsiderable portion of 
fancy equally sustained. It opens 
in the following wanner : 


Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen ; 
But it wasna to meet Duneira’s men, 
Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see 
For Kilmeny was:pure as pure could 
he, 

It was only to, hear the, yarlin sing, 

Aud pu’ the. eress-flower roynd the 
spring ; : 

The scarlet hypp and the hindberrye, 

And the nut that hang frac the hazel 
tree; F 

ForKilmeny was pure as puté could be. 

But lang may her minny look o'er the 
wa’, 

And lang may she seck in the green- 
wood shaw ; ; 

Lang thelaird of Duneira blame, 

And lang, lang greet or Kilmeny come 
hame! 


When mauy a day had come and 


, 

When gricf grew calm, and hope was 
dead, 

When meés for Kilmeny’s soul had 
been sung, 

Wher the betes man had prayed, and 
the dead-bell rung, 

Lote, later ayloamin whea all was still, 

Wheu the tringe was red on the west- 
tin hail, 

The wood was sere, the moon ji’ the 
waue, 

The reek othe cot hung overihe plain, 

Like a little wee cloud inthe world its 
lane 5 
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When the ingle lowed with ao ery 
leme, 

Late, late in the -glodmitig Kiuey 
came hame | 


& rand Kilmeny, where: hava you 
een ? 

Lang haewe sought haith.holt | and den; 

By linn, by ford, and greep- -wood tree, 

Yet you are halesome’ and fair lo gee. 

Where gat vou that joup 0’ the filly 
schee n? 

That bonny siood “oF thes bink wae 
erceh ? } 9719 

And these roses the fireste Shot over 
were - ? 

Kilmeny, ilneng where “hae i704 


been ? Aid 4 
Kilmeny looked ap. with’ a ‘tery 

grace, 

But nae smile was seen On Kilimeny’s 
face ; 

And still was her lok; ahd as-still was 
her ee, 

As the stillness that lay on the eiterant 
lew 

Or’ the mist that sleeps: on ‘a wavéeless 
sea. 

For Kilmeny had beetr slié knew not 
where, 


And Kilmeny had seen whvat’she éould 
not declare’; 

Kilmeny had been where “the cock 
never crew, 

Where the rain never fell,”and* the 
wint néver blew. 

But it seemed as the harp of the sky 
had rung, 

And the airs'oF Heaven® playeit round 
her tongue, 

When she spake: of ‘the lovely fortis 
she had seen, 

And a land where sin had ever ‘bea; ; 

A land of loye, and a land of tight, 

Withoutem stin, or moon; or night $ 4 

Where the river swa’da living stream, 

And the light a pure eetestial beava o 

The land of vision it would seetn, 

A still, an CRT aT: 


In yon greett-wood there-is a -waik, 
Andin that waik there is aéwené, < 

And in that Weve thee i¢® ihinths, 
That neither has flesh, blood, nor bane; 


_ Ana vown “in ‘you green wos he an 


* walks his: fine.?-« 





In that green wene Kilureny lay 
Her bosom happed wi’ the flowerits 
ayi 
But de air was soft, and the silence 
deep, 
And hoony Kilmeny fell sound asleep, 
She Kend nae mair, nor opened her ee, 
Till waked by the hymns of a far 
countrye. 


She ’wakened ona couch of the silk 
sae, slim. 
All striped wr the bars of the rain- 
how's rin 5 
An lovely beings round were rife, 
Who ersthad travelled mortal life; 
And aye they swiled, and "gan to speer, 
“ What spirit has brought this mortal 
here.”— 


Of the wonders which she beholds 
in this aerial journey we have only 
roo for one descriptive passage. 


They boré her farts a mountain 

green, 

To see what mortal never had seen; 

And they seated’ her bigh on a purple 
sward, 

And tade her heed what she saw aud 
heard, 

And note the changes the 
wrought, 

Por now m she lived? in the land of 
thought. 

She looked, and she saw nor sun nor 
skies, 

Buta thrystal dome of a thousand dies. 

She lbdKed, sud ‘she saw. vae land 
aright, 

But an ‘endless whirl of glory and light. 

And radiant beings went and came 

Far gwifter than wind, or the linked 

j ame 

“She Rane fier” een frae the dazzling views 

She lsoked ‘azain, aud the scene was 
new. 


spirits 


: “Sbe saw asun on a summer's sky, 
Aud clouds of amber sailing byes 

A lovely: Jand beneath her lay, 

Aud that land had glens avd mountains 


Ai She land had vallies and ‘hoary 
“miles, -- 
= hai alaried seas, and a thousand isles: 
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Its fields were speckled, its forests 
green, 

And its lakes were all of the dazzling 
sheen, 

Like magic mirrors, where slumbering 


lay 

The nd and the sky and the cloudlet 
grays 

Which heaved and trembled, and 
geotly swung, 

On every shore they seemed to be 
hung ; 

For there they were seen on ‘their 
downward plain 

A thousand times,‘and a thousand 
again 3 

In winding lake and placid firth, 

Little peaceful heavens in thé bosom 
of earth. 

Kilmeny sighed and seemed to 

grieve, 

For she found her heart 40 that land 
did cleave; 

She saw the corn wave on the vale, 

She saw the deer. run. down the dale; 

She vaw the plaid and the broad clay- 
more, 

And the brows that the badge. of free- 
dota bore ; 

And she thought she had seen the land 
before. 


She saw a lady sit on a throne, 
The fairest that ever the sun shone on! 
A lion licked ber hand of, milk, 
Andshe held him in a Jeish of silk ; 
Anda leifu’ maiden stvod at her knee,‘ 
With a silver wand and melting ee ; 
Her sovereign shield till love stole in, 
And poisoned all the fount within. 


There is certainly an air of wild 
and romantic poesy in this extract, 
Which captivates the reader by its 
profusion of fanciful images: and 
yet, ifit be examined coolly, and 
its Component parts critically ana- 
lysed, little will be found, we ap- 
prehend, upon which praise can 
fuirly be pronounced. ‘There is a 
Copious assemblage of glittering 
Phrases, andthe; mind, dauces, as.it 
Were, in a maze of celestiel scenes, 
in which sowething appears very 


beautiful because, nothing is dis- 
tinctly comprehended; and the 
illusion, vanishes only when it is 
attempted to fix a detinite and pre- 
cise recollection of what we read. 
Tried by this test the happiest effu- 
sions of Mr, Hogg’s peu will stand 
denuded of that gorgeous coloring 
which is apt to impose upon our 
intellectual vision, as splendid trap- 
pings do upon our physical one ; 
and in both cases we find a vast 
difference between real substantial 
excellence and adscititious glare. 
The return of Kilmany to her 
earthly abode and  sorrowing 
friends, with the account of her sub- 
sequent life and final exit from this 
mundane being, are told with 
somewhat more simplicity, 


Them Kilmeny begged again to see 

The friends she had left in her own 
qouotry, 

To teil of the place where she had been, 

And the glories thal lay in the land 
unseen ; 

To warn the living maidens fair, 

The loved of heaven, the spirits’ care, 

That all whose minds unmeled remain 

Shall bloom in beauty when time is 
gane. 


With distant music, soft and deep, 
They lulled Kilmeny sound asleep ; 
And when she awaked, she lay her 


lane, 

All happed with flowers in the green- 
woud wene. 

When seven lang years had come and 
fled ; 

When grief was calm, and hope was 
dead ; 

When scarce was reinembered Kilme- 
ny’s name, 

Late, late in a gloamin Kilmeny came 
haime ! 


And O, her beauty-was fair to see, 
But still and stedfast was her ee ! 
Such beauty bard may never declare, 
For there was ro pride.nor passion 

there; ‘ 


, And, the soft desire of maidens een 


In that mild face gould never be seen. 
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lier seymer was the Illy flower 

Aud her cheek the moss-rose in the 
shower ; . 

And her voice like the distont melodye, 

That floats along the twilight sea, 

Kut she loved to raike the auely glen, 

And keeped afar frae the haunts of men; 

Her holy hymns unheard to sing, 

To suck the flowers, and drink the 
spring. tei 

- But -wherever her peaceful form ap- 

peared, ’ ' 

The wild beasts ofthe hill were cheered; 
- The wolf played blythly round the-field , 
The lordly byson lowed and kneeled ; 
Thedun deer woved with manner bland, 

And cowered aneath her lily hand. 

And when ateven the woodlands rung, 

When hymns of other worlds she sing, 

In extacy of sweet devotion, 

O, then the glen. was all in-motion. 

The wild beasts of the forest date, 

Broke from their bughts and faulds 
the tame, 

And goved -aropad, 
amazed | 

Even. the doll cattle crooned and cazed, 

Aad murmured and louked with anxi- 
ous pain 

For something the mystery to explain. 

The buzzard came: with the: thristlc- 
cock ; 

The corby deft her houf.in the rock ; 

The blackbird alang wi’ the eagle flew; 

The hind came tripping e’er the dew ; 

The wolf and the kid their raike bégan, 

And the tod, and the lamb, aod the 
leveret ran 3 

The hawk and the hers attour them 
hung, 

And the mer! and the mavis forhooyed 
their young ; 

And all in a peaceful ring were hurled} 

Lt was like an eve in a sinless world ! 


charmed. and 


When.a month and a day had come 

and gane, 

‘Kilmeny sought the greenwood wena; 

There laid her dowa on the leaves sae 
green, 

And Kilmeny on earth was never mair 
seen. ‘ : 

But O, the words that fell from her 
mouth, ‘ ; 

Were words of wonder, and words of 
truth ! , 


‘ 


‘ 


Kut all the land were in fear and dread, 

For they kendoa whether slie was 
living or dead. 

It wasna her hame, and she couldua 
reinain; ' 

She left this world of sorrow and pain, 

And returoed to the land of thought 
again. 


** Mary Scott,” the fourteenth 
bard’s song, which is written in 
quatrains, . possesses but little 
merit. It is disproportionately long, 
and excites no interest. ‘“* M*Kin- 
non the Abbot,” is the only other 
oié to which we have space to al- 
lude. This, tale relates. the mira- 
culous fate hy which that venerable 
master of Icolmkill expiated a 
breach|.of dis monastic vow! ! It 
opens: tirus : 


M‘Kinnon’s tall mast salntes thé day, 
And beckons the breeze in Iona bay ; 
Plays lightly up in the morning sky, 
And nods'té the green wave rate byes 
The anchor upheaves, the sails unturl, 
The penhons of silk’ in thé’ breezes 
curl ; ne 
But nét‘one monk on holy ‘grownd. 
Knows whither the Abbot M‘Kignon 
is bound. ' 


Well could that bark o'er the ocean 
glide, 
Though monks and friars alone must 
guide 


‘For never man of other degree 


Oo boatd that sacred ship might be... 

On deck M‘Kinnon' ‘walked soft aod 
slow; ; 

The haulers sung from the gided 

row; 4 

The helmsmnan turned his brow tortht 
ak 

Upraised his cowl, and upraised his eyes 

And away shot the bark on the wing 
of the wind, 

Over billow and bay like an image of 
nvind, 


Aloft on the turret the monks appear, 
To see where the bark of their abbet 
would bear ; 
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They saw her sweep from lona bay, 

And turn her prow to the north away, 

Still lessen to view in the hazy screen, 

And vanish amid the islands green. 

Then they turned their eyes to the 
female dome, 

And thought of the ouns till the abbot 
came home. 


At last he returns, and brings 
with him a stranger youth, whose 
person is described with some happy 
touches of poetry : 


His breast was graceful and roind 
withal, 

His leg was taper, his foot was small, 

4nd his tread so light that it flang uo 
sound 

On listenisg ear or vault around. 

His eye was the morving’s: brightest 
ray, 

And hie neck like the swan’sin lona 
bas ; 

His ‘teeth the ivory polished new, 

And Kis lip like the morel when glossed 
with dew, 

ba " aaad his cowl’s embroidered 
f) 

Were seen the curls of waving geld. 

This comely youth, of beauty so bright, 

Abode with the abbot by day and by 
night. 

The reader may easily anticipate 
from this description that the stran- 
ger youth is a persouage whose 
lutimate residence with the abbot 
is likely’eiongh to create scaudal, 
but the ‘austere and saintly charac- 
ter of the abbot subdues every 
Murmur. At leugth, hessdirected 
by St. Columbo, in a morniug 
dream, to muke aw immechate pil- 
gtimase to the island of Staffii, in 
order to offer sacrifice to the anseen 
Spirit of the o¢éan : this Is accord- 
ligly performed, and when they 
arrive the spirit of the deep is in- 
voked in the following hymn : 


Thou who makest the ocean to flow, 
. Hwho walkest the channels below ¢ 
© thee, to thee, this incense we heap, 


vu who koowest uot slumber vor 
sleep, 


Great Spirit that moves on the iace 
of the deep ! 

To thee, to thee, we sing to thee, 

God of the western wind, God of the 
sea, 


To thee who gatherest with thy 

right hand 

The little fishes around our land ; 

To thee who breathest in the bellied 
sail, 

Rul'st the shark andthe rotting whale, 

Fling’st ihe smner to downward grave, 

Light'st the glean on thermane of Lie 
WAVES) 5 

Bid'st'the billows thy reign deform, 

Laugh'st iohthe whirlwind, sing st in 
the storm, 

Or risest like mountain, amid the sea, 

Where mountain wasnever, and never 
will be, j 

And .rear'st thy proud and thy pale 
chapperoon 

Mid walks ef the angels and ways of 
the moon ; 

To thee, to thee, this wine we pour, 

God of the western wind, God of the 
shower. 


To thee, who. bid’st those moun- 
tains of brine 
Softly sink in the fair moonshine, 
And spread'st thy couch of silver light, 
To. lure to thy bosom the queen of 
the night, 
Who weavest the cloud of the ocean: 
dew, 
Aud the mist that sleeps on her breast 
so blue ; 
Wheg the murmurs die at the base of 
the hill, 
And the shadows lie rocked and slum- 
bering still, 
And the Svlan's young, and the lines 
of foam, ' 
Are scarcely heaved on thy peaceful, 
home, 
We pour this oil and this wine to thee, 
God of the western wind, God of the 
» seal— 
“* Greater yet must the offring be.” 
This awful response terriiies the 
holy brotherhood, and they return 
in mute despair. While on their 
passage they descry a meriuaid, 
whose sony’ we*carhot résist ‘the 
pleasure of transcribing. 
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‘The Kagié aud the Lilly 








He saw her sit off ‘a-wéedy stone, 

Laving her® fair ‘breast,’ and “singing 
alone § ’ 

And aye shesank the wave within, 

Till it gurgled around her lovely chin, 

Then combed her locks of the pale sea- 
green, 

Audaye this song was heard between, 


The Mermaid’s Song. 


Matilda of Skye 
Alone may lie a 
And list to the wind that whistles by : 
Sad may she be, 
For deep in the pea, )/ 1) F] 
Deep, deep, deep in the sea, — 
This night her lover shall sleep with me. 


= 


She may turn and hide =o 


From the spirits that glide, 
- And ‘thé ghost ‘that stands: at her 
bed -sideng. oH 
But never a hiss theyow shall seal, 
Nor wari embcace-her basom,teel ; 
For far, .far.down.in the oe below, 
Moist as this rock-weed, gold ag, tlic 
snow, ’ Oe 
With the eel, atid thd claim, \and’the 
pearl of the deen; 
On soft sea fluwers'hér lower shall sleep, 
And long and sid shall chis: slumber 
be 


in the coral, howers. of the deep with 
Mes { 


The trembling sun, far, far away, 
Shall pour on his couch a softened ray, 
And his mautle shall wave in the flow- 
ing tide, 

And the little fishes shall turn aside ; 

But the waves and the tides of the sea 
shall cease, 

Ere wakes» her love from his bed of 
peace. ' 

No’ “home !—no_ kiss !—No, 
never ! 

His couch is spread for ever and ever. 


never ! 


Here our extracts must close. 
Mr: Hoge has certainly prodaced 
a voluihe indicative of tio ordinary 
degree of poetical talent ; but we 
should be happy. to see that talent 
cultivated and applied to topics less 
wild, improbable and absurd than 
those which he selects from evident 
predilectiou, > 





The Eagle and the Lily ; + or. 

. Bird's-eye View of the late Revo- 
lution; ite Causes and : Conse. 
quences, with Hints. on, the true 
Poliey of Great Britain. atthe 
present Crisis, By an Old States. 
man, 1815, 


THIS ‘old statesman possesses 
but a very young and unfledged 
mindpf we are to determine its 
character and strength from the 
preseut produetion; and we will 


“venture ‘to’ sty that his bird's-eye 


view is not the view of the eagle, 
bat-reseinbies rather that of a tom- 
tit-mouse, a wren or a sparrow, 
The whol¢ scope and extdnt of this 
pamphlet seems .to be to exhibit 
the amazing . prescience, . wisdom 
and sagaeity of the: translator fof 
Machiavelli’s “** Prince,” ‘andthe 
introduction to that work by the 
said translator. Naw. we remeihber 
some -years age that a Mer, Byerly 
published a ‘volume’ exitieled he 
** Prince’ from the pen of Machia-, 
velli**fnd we réinember’alsey that 
an introduction was prelixed to the 
volume, remarkable. forits facetious 
disregard of logic in all its argu- 
ments, and*a presuyyptuons’ tone 
of prediction stited to a’ trinid ‘su- 
perlatively ignorant of what it’ was 
discussing. Conceiving, therefore, 
that oply. Mr.- Byerly couldshave 
written that introdtetion; we think 
none but’ Mr. Byerly ‘cduld praise 
3#t, and hence we shrewdly suspect 
that our ** old. statesman” is no 
other than the identical Mr. Bverly 
himself. ‘Phe. pamphict, indeed, 


is nothing more than a commer 


tary upon the translater of the 
“Prince;” and there is an exactsin!- 
lifiidé between the two. Buonaparte 
is the idol of hoth: his asee ndaucy 
in the “world is ifreversible ; hts 
deéds glorious, his character spot 
» his poliey matchless, -bis # 
dom profound, his watufa! clemeci- 


less ibe 
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BOWER. 


‘The Nightingale, «c. 








————— 
ty indisputable, his reigu a bless- 
ing. This is equally the creed of the 
eld statesman” and Mr. Byerly ; 
and whether both make one person 
or two corpereally, they are at least 
indivisible in éntiments. To ana- 
lyse a work which has but one idea, 
would be like dissecting a pea; 


: : = nnn 
and when, therefore, we say that it 
is an eulogy op Buonaparte in all 
his attributes, we describe at at 
once justly and conyprehensively |. 
Te cernere, fini, =... 
Principium, vector, dix, semita, tePminus, 
idem, ry 

Bogthivs, 


A —————_———EE 


THE MUSES’ BOWER, 


RE 


The Nightingale. 


WHILE in the bower, with beanty bless’d 
The lov’d Amintor’ lies ; 

While.sinking on Zelinda’s breast, 
He fondly kiss’d her-eyes ; 


A wakeful nightingale, who Jong 
Had mourn'd within the shade, 
Sweetly renew’d her plaintive song, 
And warbled through the glade. . 


** Melodious songstress,”’ cry’d the swaia, 
“ To shades less happy £95 

Or if with os thou wilt remain, 
Forbear thy tunefal woe.’’ 


“ While in Zelinda’s arms I lie, 
To song lam not free ; 

On her soft hosom while I sighy 
I discord find in thee.” 


** Zelinda gives me perfect joys ; 
Thea cease thy fond intrusion ; 
Be silent, music now is naise, 
Variety confusion.” 
Ww. 





An. Epigram. 
“T ows,” says Metius, « mach to Colin’s 
; Gare, , 
; Once only seen, he.chose me for his heir!” 
True, Metins : hence your for:unes take 


: their rise, 
His heir you were not, bad he seen you 
. twice.” 
rd, P. R. 


Vou. Il, April, 1815, 





Tup firstnamber of a work undet 
the title of ** Hebrew Melodies” 
has just been published, the music 
selected and arranged frem the 
ancient and favourite airs still sung 
in the religious ceremonies of thé 
Jews, by Messrs. Braham and Na- 
than; the accompanying words are 
from the pen of Lord Byron, and 
are’ admirably adapted :to the airs 
to which they are affixed, Of this 
our readers cannot judge without 
hearing them together, but‘on the 
beauty and gracefulness of the 
poetry they will be able to decide 
from the following specimens :— 


She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starty skies, 
And all that’s best of dark and bright, 
Meets in her aspect and her eyes : 
Thus mellowed to that tender light, 
Which Heavento gaudyday denies, 
She walks in beauty, like the night 
OF cloudless climes and starry skies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Hud half impaired the nameless’ grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face— 
Where thoughts serenely sWeet ¢ ¢, 
How pure, how dear; their tling- 
place ! 2 
fhe walks in beauty, &a, 


Qq 
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— ore the Moruiny—Sonnet. 








“And om tharcbeek, and.o’er [hatbryw,. 
So soft—so ealm syed elo ee rer 
The smiles that win—the tints that glow 5 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A.mind:at peace: with all below, +) ‘ 

A heart whose love is innocent, 
She walks in beauty, &c. 


Several of the songs allude to 
events itt the History “of the Jews, 
The foltowirig 1 is the supposed ud- 
dress of rita! daughter, before 
the sderifice -— 


Sipde our, aualtryulder Godenory my Sire! 
Demand oe thy daughter expires. : 


Since b was bought by, thy, yow, 
Sure the Son tha at's bared to thee now | iF 


Thesvoice of my mouruing is o’er, 
And Ahe,morntsins bebold me no more’ 
If the bang that ;} love lay,mé low 
There. sannot be.pain, in the blow. 


And ofthis, on, my Pither, be pew, 

That the blood Uf thy ehild ts as’ pare 

- the.blessing 1 beg ere to flow, 200)! 
tha last thogglit slat sod/hes me’ below. 

ugh the Wi, i of Salem lament, , 

Thug Judg gue he Hero unbent ! 

T ha¥e won un reat battle ‘for thee, 

asiicuny. ¥ather und Country ' eee! 


Ww bap this blood of thy. givieg bath ate 

WwW hen the voice that, thop, lavest.,, is 
hushed, 

Let’ mythettiory sll Be thy pride, 

And —_— co 9 Lstniled when | died’! 





On the Mc rning. By George Dyer. 


Cup of the light, fais, morning bouy » 
Who smilest 0’er yon, purple pill, 
I come to woo ‘thy _vheering power , 
Beside th’ marmaring Ait ’ 
Nos*t-alon® = ‘a thonkand songsters tise, *' 
To meet thy dawning, and thy sweets e 
share, 


While every “owen, that ‘seeuts, the, j 


hatiird uj?,) 
Thy milder influence feels,! “anid shews the’ 
brightest dyes.) 2). 


And Jet me hear some village swain 
histle in rustic glee along ; 3, ' 
Or share some troe-Juve’s tender pain 
"4 fromthe artile-toaia Song. e 
1949 


taste 





~ Wild are those votes; but aweeter far to me 
Than the soft airs borne from Italian 
groves, 
To which the wanton muse aod moked 
loves 


Strike the light-warbliag” tyre, aad dance i ia 


gamegome glee. 


And héalth the child of blooming sire, 
Shall trip ulong on nimble feet, 

With airy m‘en and loose attire 
Me on the plain to meet : 

, Gay laughing nymph that loves a morning 


y. ne 

That loves to glide across the spangled 
ews. 

And rn ~ fiuger, dipp’d in brightest 


, My faint pt shall she tinge, and chee 
my languid eye. 


Then will I Bless the morning beur, 
And singing hail the'néw-born dey, 
And Kasten io Atmanida's bower 
To steal the sweets of May ; 
And in my verse, Amanda will attend, , 


And take the posie from the sylvan muse, 


For sure the generous fair will not refuse 
The moses modest gift, her present to ry 
friends 


Sonnet On the Death of Mis 


) Jy M. yok? Jan 
You's tain and “g60d'?" ah’ ‘why sheild 
{: young andofair ©)! 
And good bebuddled in untimely gene? 
pia ‘$0 weg a flower, sv. brief,a perios 


i Just Mey odd chitin, ttren ‘Taife and dis. 
appt > DOO 





a 


Yeegrine loss, tbo ill, nlas,! aeopih ’ 


bri hg example which thy, .wirgues 


he ; 
The guuerdn thine, whom ngrichods feat 


i) did sate 


From longer. trial in the vale of care,‘ 
Pe . > 3 oe 
Rest then, ‘sweet saint, in peace and hongr 


While! dur tnie-tears bedew thy' said 
hearse; - 
Light liethe cnah upon thy heody bred 
“And att agratefu! heart with grief oppress’é 
To thy dear memory consegrate this 


verse; 
‘Phangh: all-too:'mean for’ who dederves te 
-bgst. 
Lincoln's Inns 


y.9 
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*PHE last’ month has been one of 


agxious and -‘portentous prepare- - 


tion. Nothing tas been dorte ; but 
@ery thing foretells that great 


events‘ dre approaching. Eutope, ° 
which so lately ‘saw, her regenera~: 


tion, will not, by her supineness, 


wait: till the despot can again cust” 


Kis iron yoke upon her. She rouses 
from” her short repose, and arfays 
herself in dreadful menace against 
the edmmon enemy of the world. 


dn. our: preceding ae we’ 


examined the causes’ Whiéh led to 
Buonaparte’s transitgry  suecess, 
andthe foundations upon which his 


wurped usceaduncy stands.’ Now 


thing has since: ocearred’'todi 


prove, tor’ everr weaken the force’ of © 


ont argartients,”"° "Phe! peaple , of 
Fraged sfill kemain passive, though 
évery efiort is employed) dy? exag- 
getated statements-and fubricated 


doctherits, ‘to esicite\ theif! passiers” 


dnd enlist their hoped. on his’ side. 
Absurd aod. ridiculous - stories are 
propagated of the intentions ‘of the 
allied powets; and! while they dre 
one day t014* that Praite ‘is ‘to’ he 
ravaged and her capital.” laid. ia 
ruins,’ they are informed the mext, 
that all who are taken prisoners 
villnot-be exchanged, but sen¢ ‘in- 
to thé’ Yerffdré ‘provinces of Russia, 
there to colonize the barren. deserts 
of the Russian empire, or be retluc- 
ed to the condition of slaveryifthey 
refuse the former. These idle fic- 
hots ‘prove, however, the desperate 
condition of. Buonaparte, ».He no 
longer ventures to talk in’the in- 
flated style which formerly charac- 
terized this imperial decrees: he no 
longer boasts what prodigies he will 
Perform, nor contents himself with 
# mere wppeal to the national glory ; 
heis reduced to. the necessity of 
acting nee the personal fears of 
the people, and telling them that if 


P 
do not resist the formidable 


‘ 1 eveb to fet 9a8 

combination» | that ir4s- organizing: 
against Franecey and preserve their 
emperor, they meat wipro 
calamit which in iyidt pe 
cath iallley poe thee bs dete 
sion, however, is foo gross, ah the: 
obstinate apathy, which 1 anyj egtly: 
pervades the population of PTANICEs | 
presents to the tyrant the most ap« 
palling-eertainty of his:doonto: 


ofe 
rouse thenr fron rerigit mint 
ex pedien thas Been’ the A beats of: 
Shri swarm thr Rees 
departments of France; mai agecaler 
culated. to: protrote hietwawsedare / 
indastrionshy cre alatell (ahd Offi”, 
cial instvdetidtis ' {6° “tlie preéfects > 
urge them in the most earvest mane 
ner to exert all they, influence um 
exciting the .publie: enthusiasm: 
Vain effort + ‘Where the heavy hate! 
of power acts undispuidedly, tifere 
she usury Sacaeete nk ‘alt bew - 
yond is silence, consternation sand: 
despair. Since his entry into Paris: 
we have carefully examrmed tl the 
French papers, atid, with the ex- 
ception of three. or four instances, 
the addresses of congratulatiogyand: 


fidelity are exclusively from regi- 


ments, garrisons, military districts, 
and commanding officers,, The | 
civil aathorities ate danib ; but we 
may expect, as soon ad the vdriogy 
departments are supplied with the 
adherents of Buonaparte, to bear of 
very loyal and affectienate..adu 
dresses. cilia 
Buonaparte, who feels and knows 
that -he is replaced upon the throne 
by the sword and the» bayonet, 
knows also that to keep ‘himthere, 
menaced as he is by so stupendous 
a league against him, will require 
the zealous co-operation of . the 
people ; and finding himself totally 
deprived of that co-operation, he is 
trying every pretext to obtain it. 
There is nothing which it is thought 
the people most anxiously denre, 
Qq2 
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Promises ot Buonaparte, t&c. 








————— 
that is not promised. Freedom of 
‘speech—éreedom of: writing —free- 
dom of action—freedom of °consti- 
tutioui—+im shost, freedam of every 
‘thing except the freedom of .expel- 
Jing: bimselfi: Kt) im really bardly 
possilile.to gecognise the boaster of 
the last fowrteen: years in the hum- 
bley ..subdaed,;. and sepplicating 
- emperor of 1815; and at is evident 
. theres:na concession to the popular 
voiwe Which he. is mot prepared to 
make; so that heould but identify 
himself with the onation, 1f that 
result were'to fdijowy anc he was 
thas-enabbedstocepntirm bis power, 
it weaves Yoegveat stretch of pro- 
Phetie-wisthtm to! foretell. that, he 


would, the moment hefeund the fit , 
epportumity, tam round updn bis, 


present adyiners, annul by one de-; 
oye: the fine! fabric: whiel they are 
creating, ‘and«reiistate: himself in 
ther plenstd de: ofthat authority 
whieh before madeithe pation a. 
tiatiomenfo slaves, ad) hioiself an 
enlimited .slespot,, The credulity 
(of: faction can alone. suppose that 
mine. wohths!) banishment) te: Etba. 
_ dave vefo med jas chiverter, have’ 
dispende:ts to -bian new fiemities of 
meadyy: pudticeyoand.  forbearayce,: 
ofisactad. from, is heart those ma- 
greet iprincyplés, anc ‘these am- 
bitious iplansiwhich niadehis pri- 
vate: passsenmterrtbbe,:acud. his pab- 
liopolicy! oppresmmesy 6) iy 91 
«SW hat herpremises he wilk: keep, 
ascloug: 66 his) jaterest! and .good 
faith:ge:babd <in bund ; but. when 
they anuy-.be safely separated, he 
will) gine the latter. te «the, winds, 
and take the former as ‘Ins:-only 
guide; abd motive. At present he 
asi completely in »the: hands of 4 
faction, whose services he considers 
» hecestary do dus: views :. by them he 
as diteated ;cheis their puppet, and 


theysarsuusihg bim as the! master’ 
showméin~ is \the» specious, drama, . 


. {owitich. tei! also wish to) — 
A nstabletptnof, however, has been 
afforded of the sincerity of their 


and bis intentions. y of 
thepress.was pom pously announced. 
How was it fulfilled? Not a paper 
in France: dared to publish’ the de- 
claration of the allies of, the 13th of 
March till it. was promulgated | 
government, . accompanied: 

comments ! 
paper in France dares to transeribe 
from the English journals a single 
paragraph which is unfavoutable te 
sweet Be his cause! . We 
regret to » that of paragraphs 
which . advocate his auntie. 
whieh extol. his character, which 
deprecate any interference with his 


rights, there are too many. copied, 


from the English papers ;-and the 
most insidious conclusions are 


grounded upon them as. to the po- 


pularity of bis.cause in this country. 
| [Fhe New Constitution, of which 
so much was said by Buonaparte 
aad his adherents, has ut length 
appeared; and if it were posable 
for this country to feel a sentiment 
of pride.ia contemplating any part 
of that man’s conduct, it would ‘be 
ip the \tramph afforded. us by the 
provissuns,of this danstitution.. In 
all its essential features atis closely 
copied frown our owa-; butt should 
nat be forgetten,that/1t dirs oul 
in ja 7 few a , 
Louis. *V UL ; | peaple. 0 
Smsenectal, .thkdeiens oi hhas, 
France gamed by this sie sévolu- 
tion >A constitution the same as 


‘they. had: Aefere) with ithia; addi, 


tional circumstance, . that-it Is now 
vortehseifed to thems byan: indivi- 
dual whose ibtevest and whese ineli- 
imation! it will:dqually ‘be to-violnte 


‘ity, should: he unfortunately retain 
ithe throes: Upow ‘the »question 


whether France’ be in that. morab 
aud: ‘political condition which fits 
her for the enjoyment. of so much 
liberty as is naw promised, we bave 
not room: to enter, 
The tone pf pohdanitinn ohation 
Buopaparte, clearly proves: 
Qiealuee in which he finds him 


To, this hour. net .e, 
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Proceedings of the Allies. 








‘sel When he. first Janded in 


France,.with hopes and expectations 
which he has found to be fallacions,, 
he talked of restoring the great na- 
tion fo her former ve and domi- 
nion, of recouquering what treach- 
ery had surrendered, and establish- 
ing the ascendancy. of the Freach 
ars. Those illusions’ of military 
glory he found had vanished, and 
the people were no longer willing 
to pour forth their blood and trea- 
sure. to gratify. the personal .and 
overweenipg am bition ef one man, 
Now, therefore, he is quite pacitic, 
moderate, and just. In his.address 
to, his troops, he professes his wil-, 
lingness to gbide by. the Treaty of 
Paris; he reneunces: all intentions 
to foreign conquest, and deuounces 
wee upon those who will not respect 
hisaniable and inoffensive Wishes 
for repose, by interfering with the 
interval affairs.of Fraace, In short, 
‘there; is ‘nothing he: will-wotisay, 
nothing he' will not do, nothing he, 
will mot promise, to averbd: the ea- 
tastrophe whieh he  beholds ‘ap- 
proaching, and which he dreads: as 
inevitable, He is) any. thing and 
‘every thing ly tarns,, as the flac- 
tuahigmecessities of his condition 


' vequire} and the ouly present ad- 


vantage which he: hopes to obtain, 
Eesotidating 
his atrerigth; } F meee MTT 
‘o'Fo defeat that object, however, 
isthe great and important: under- 


‘takiug of the allies! Sibed ouritast) 


Retrospect, a treary;wasiednehuded 
dt:Viewna,! on: the 25th Matehy the 


tubstariee ‘of which hys ceed. ebm +. 


municated to: the! worlds :}-This; 
treaty has beem signéd! by. Austria, 
England, Russia) and Pross:ay\and 
be other powers of Buropeare ta 
be invited to heeede:ta tito \Jteehieb 
feature'is, that jt; reneds the stipus 
lations entered) into: by: the Preaty 
of Chaumont, and theseostipulas, 
tious are founded upem the Fecog- 
nition: of the principle: that no 





wrt 
peace can’ be made ith Buona- 
parte. . At, the same time, jand. ia 
order to, cayvince the French peo- 
ple, that the. hostility of Europe is 
directed aguinst the tyrant,Aed ‘not. 
against.the nation, an, explanatory 
article is added by Great Britain, 
which disclaims any idea'of- dictut~ 
ing to France what forthnuof govern- 
meat, or what rolés)’ itushell: have. 
That is left as it oughtto- be lefts, 
to the free and unbiaisedvoice of. 
the country ; and thompb it amght, 
be desirable to. see the house of 
Bourbon restored; yet it.is of; infi- 
nitely- more importapee) te see the 
doctride umequivogally established,, 
that every sndependeat state thus 
an unaliguable: rightito! devepmine, 
how and'»by whoua). itt cml be .go-. 
verned, isacby tupegrg + 

By thus makingithe wad) e per- 
sonal war, and sepétating the des- 
‘tiny of Buonaparte! freee ;thedes- 
tmy of Prance, = suvert thew» is 
strucki..at the very'zoutset. ) The 
people know, at ence, |upom what 
terms they may‘save their country: 
frdbm all the calamities of war ; and. 
whenever the campaign comtpences, 
we shall! doubtless see the effects 
of thie distiactions (Avsinrramone, 
m the. Jast: year, was (ofc amfinite 
servieg'to the allies 2/\ for they: them 
proclaimed thut they entered: the 
Freuch territory, not fromy the de- 
sire of couquesty bu because the 


(arpbition of)-one mad prevented 


Europe trom repose, What was the 
consequence? Ln all the proviuces 
where the allied troops penetrated, 
ithe people were either neutral, or 
actively coreperated with’ them)» 
and Buanaparte was left te main~ 
tain the steuggle with ns military 
blone; ©) « gyi 

« They preparations: by. the : ables 
ure commensurate-to the magmtade 
of the ‘occasion. _ Iminenseybodies 
uf troops are murching fren every 
point townrds the: Rhine. By the 
treaty alreudy alladed to, each of 
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the ‘four~ Santernine Pees, en- 
gages to kéep in the field a force of 

50,000 men, one-tenth of which is 
to te-cavalry, ‘with a proportignate, 
service ‘of artillery, ex¢lusively of 
what may be employed jn garrisons. 
But they do not limit their forces 
to this number; and“besides what 
they thus stipulate to produce, all 
the other powers of, Germany are 
supplying their coptmgents, It is. 
estimated, that by the beginning of 
June, there will be 800,000 men on 
the frovtiers of France, which will 
be perietrated. by, a simultanéous 
movement ftom the north, eastzand: 
south. The Duke of Wellington 
has a nutherous and well-appointed 
army in the Netherlands, and it, is 
aaid, the whéle plan of the cani- 
paign is arrénged by him. To 
meet this’ formidable array, Buo- 
naparte has called out the national 
guards, which he says will produce 
two, williong pf pea. | In’ the ye-\ 
rea f. the Way Minister we have; 
io “ded tit will: hut” to° arm, 


equip, and -endef that force’ éfis ~'to 


cient, ‘(supposing every man to. 
stand forth when called) exceed 
thevexisting’ resurves “of Hriice:’ ' 
The most confident hopes, there- 
fore, as to'the resa}t of the cotitést, 
may: be vationally entertained. *'’ 
Allminor political ‘questions are 
absorbed jn this’ great one; But it 
is neeessary” we ‘shotrid advert 'to 
them, ‘In’ Italy, * Murat has com- 
menced ‘hostilities, ‘and” issuéd a 
proclamation calling wpon the Ita- 
lians to vably rowid his standard 
and assert their independence. — It 
cannot bi denied, that in the pre- 
sent crisispit is @ serious evil 'to 
have him as an enetiy instead of at; 
ally 5) nor cam owe? diséem ble: that 
there appears to -have beéh great 
dissinruldtion| sod petfidy practised: 
towards him, dn-the conitence- 
ment of the last eanipaivn, his co- 
operation was solicited and obtained 
upon the condition that his posses- 





sion of the throne of Naples should 


be guaranteed to him. That con-* 


dition was acceded to, and recog- 
nised in a solemn treaty signed at 
Troyes, to which England, though 
not a subscribing party, was: an: 
acceding ote. There cam ‘be: no 
doubt, therefore, that every prin- 
ciple of good faith, of honor and of 
justice, required that what bad been 
so promised and secured should be 
fulfilled. It appears, however, 


that after his services were no longer ' 
needed, dnd when jt was never subs 


pected they would be again wanted, 
an uttempt was made to evade 

obligations entered into, by avariety 
of petty shifts and! expedients, 
Murat negotiated and remonstrated 


as long as he eould, till! et: last,’ 


finding no safety but in the sword, 
he resorted to it. He, like his for- 
mér master, endeavours to identify 


his own cause with the general in- 


teredty of Htaly > | Gut) are’ doubt 


whether the ftahans wil] be ready 
to put their politicyl indepeydence 

Hazdrd “by ussertin qt, he 
ices of a foreigner who seems 


to have’ bat little ehanes, of prer, : 


servin?’ his, awn “powers Bless; it 
shoald “be ‘found necessary, to ser, 
cutt his assistance hy renewing ta 


““hini*the giiarantee of his crown... 
At" home, the chief gubjécts of , 


publie attention have been the dig- 


cusviotis' in parliament, where sever. . 


ral ‘qdéstions of great. iutetest haye 


beén ‘agitated. The opposition be, ? 
git tO tevive, now . that, difficulty 


and datiger beset the government, 
and they have spared nq efforts. to 
augment the em Larrassments of 
executive’ power. The-conduct of 
this coutitey towards Genoa 
been thorougtily investigated ; and 


we are happy to add, that.in that , 


instance, ut least, there seems tobe 
no ground 'for imputing any breac! 

‘of national faith ‘or honor to the 
ministers ‘ we wish they may be able 
to make out as good a case with fe- 
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spect to Naples, though we much 

fear its. The documents that here 
appeared, and which, in our opi- 
tion, .ne explanations can possibly 
reconcile to common honesty, or 
political integrity, constitute a mass 
of evidence against them which they 
will hardly be able to repel. The 
chief infamy in the transaction de- 
volves, however, upon Lord Castle- 
reagh, who gratuitously committed 
his-own reputation and the reputa- 
tiomof his: country, to a system of 
policy which not even the acknow- 
ledged depravity of diplomatic 
pmnciples can justify. 

Phe: events ii France were com- 
munieated to Parliament in a mes- 
sage from. the Prince Regent, ‘and 
the 4anmediate consequence of that 


precautionary defence Fecomiend= 
ed im the message, wad the revival 
of the Income Tax for one year. 
When we regarded the continuance 
of that tax as @ violation .of the 
faith of governiiént, “aud uncalled 
for by the exigencies’ of the state, 
we strongly and tepeatedly called 
upon our fellow-countrymen to re- 
sist; but now, believing it as.indis- 
pensable, and gs necessary to the 
prosecution of those measures. which 
may ensure the stability of peace to 
Europe and the world, wé as strong- 
ly invite the pedple of this country 
cheerfully to acquiesce in it for one 
year, that So the ascendancy of a 
power mitiy he’ cheat whose full 
vigor wonld impose upon’ us th 

necessity of cObtifiling it'for many, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF PHILOSOPHICS®: 'So- 
CIETIES, AND DISCOVERIES, IN” ARTS, 


SCIENCES, AND. MANUFACTURES, :.,... | 
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TR Ie 


Extrébrdinary Crop of Potatoes. 

AT a Tate ‘meeting of the -Agri- 
culttirdl’ Society of ‘the’county of 
Witerfird, in Treland, a silver 
medul’ 8as awarded . to Thomas 
MPotgill,'Fsy. of Gtange, city of 
Waterford, for the best crop of 
dritle potatoes, with ‘the' annexed 


obsét¥ations on’ this particular pre- 


miuth 2’ ‘The committee cannot 
wold’ publishitig the extyuordivary 
produce’ df Mr. -M‘Douzall’s crop 


of potatbes, which in sizeand weight . 
has proved “the sapeériority of drilf 


huvbandty.’” The red apples pro- 
duced two “hundred ‘and. twelve 

§ to the aere, being twenty- 
seven tots, ‘sixteen stones, four 
Pounds, This, at the present Dub- 
lin price,” ainounts ‘to 1261.,.9s, 3d. 
Being duy tinder the inspection of 


the judge, it can, be. verifiedsom 
oath.” 1.1% t2octi 3f 

We should have hesitated:to:give 
this on anosymeus atthonit¢, but 
the, respectability, of the three gem- 
tlemen, who, witnessed: the fiftieg of 
the crop-—-Dr,, Wallis of Waterford, 


the Rev. E. Hant,. of | Jetpoint;- 


and Joho Sherlock, Bsq,) both of 
the conaty of Kilkenny, commands 
inn picts belief.. We, thetefore, lay. 
before our readers, for jistruction 
as well as informatjopy Mri MDou- 


gall’s own account of the culture» 


of his wonderfyl crepes 1 
The field had. pr 


cessive corn, crops, tukensoff: sty 
without manure, by MatthewiPowery | 
the former orcupyiig tenantb at: 
was consequently. .extremely tout: 
and: poo», In October 1813 ito mae 


ior 


ced four suc! 
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Freed. with an haneTe ———— 
barrels, ithe 2 | cone gfe 
acress,,,0ng, Food, ,and thirtee 
perghens and cuanbed: ke Mack, 


1814,)t- wascewnss. ploughed, well 
barrowed, oat cleared of couch and 
stones. In the middle of April, it 
was again. ploughed, in order to 
obtain..an even surfuce, and well 
asehnael . The mauure. was then 
drawn feom, the farm-yard and sheds 
{nvostly long dang,), and laid in 
rows at twenty-one feet distance, 
On the Sth of May ‘following, the 
drills were opened at three feet 
distance, and the sets plagted at 
eight inches,asunder,. The manure 
was thrown gyer. the’ potatvés, and 
the drills closed in ‘two days, “the 
whole havin, been planted by six 
men, Ip eleven or twelve days 
afterwards, the dnils were hatrowed 
flat with the back. of the hdvrow. 
Whep the shoots were about two 
mehes aboye ground, the earth, was 
taken frpm tlhe sides, and in a week 
after thrown . to. the plants“by’ a 
small Scotch, pliugh The hand- 
hoe was then, used - betwee” the 
plant, Ag the plants | advanced, 
another, eatth was given with the 
double poo Rul i gh; and, 
as _.they now. hecame 5 
another, pri was. taken froin 1 
bottom of thednll, and the double 
-mould>board, plough again -ysed, 
which i one day, eonrpleated the 
work... The ‘tillage being now 
finished, the head lands were ¢rép- 
ped, with savoy.and brocoli plants. 
The crop was as productive as the 
-appearance promised, amounting 
to twa hundred . and twelve barrels 
of red-apple patatoes, to the acre, 
very. fw: small ones im the field) 
being twenty-seven, tong, sixteen 
Stone,nand foar ngs, which “at 
the present Dablin price ainouuts 
to 126). 9s, 5d. per agre, 


Sir Humphry Davy \ias tvans- 


with t 


* She i 





- 


“qmitted from Htaly to the Reyal 


Society a paper on the composition 
of die’ palctl enol by the Greeks, 
Sir H. ‘In the introduction, takes 4 
review of the progress of paititing 
among the Greeks, a people whe 
had an innate taste for the beau+ 
tifal and magnificent: he next 
traces the march of the arts from 
Greece to Rome ; and lastly, pro- 
ceeds to an anclysis of the colouri 
matter of the remains of the Gr 
paintings found on the walls of 
ilerculaneum and Pompei. ‘The 
principal colours in these paintings, 
it appears, consisted of carbonates 
of copper, prepared and blended 
in different proportions. 

An interesting discovery was 
made in Anglesey a few years since, 
by Mr. G, Bullock, of Liverpoel, 
He found in the centre of that 
island about seven miles from the 
Paris mountain, some marbl@ quar- 
ries containing two beds of rocks, 
the one resembling im colour and 
effect the Onrentan Pospnyey, 
anid the other the Verp AnriquE. 
Grent perseverance, and, a consi- 
deruble expenditure of’ capital; 
baving enabled him to work them 
in perfection, he lately established, 
in Oxford-street, a ‘public - manu- 
factury of Mona marble, the pro- 
ductidns of which ‘are ‘scarcely 
-equpited by the marbles of any age 
OF Coutitry. Some blocks which 
“these quarries haye produced, vie 

tis xietregt specimens of those 
“miaterials* of the’ ancient scti!ptors 
which have beefi' handed: dewa ‘to 
_us with such care, either for besuty 
‘of colour, Gr Hatditess atid darabj- 
lity. The doblé setpentine is also 
found: in ¢orsidérabje quantities, 
and @ ‘variety: Of ‘ditkerent shades, 
“including; im’ some “instances, the 
red, white, black, and green; 
k,.| All ‘of these are néw 
offered to the | ublie; at the ** Moss 
Marble Works,” at a price mach 
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jower than statuary marble; and, 
for the, purpose ef chimney-pieces, 
hearths, slabs, &c. this marble has 
a. great advantage, it being a fire- 
stone, which will retain both colour 
aod-polish in a heat that would 
reduce statuary to powder. When 
enriched with brass work and or 
tmholu, these marbles exceed in 
splendor the most elaborate carv- 
ings.in statuary, and produce more 
harmouy with the nch colouring 
used in our present decorations, 
than a mass of crude white, Co- 
lumns, of porphyry colour or the 
verd de Mona, can also be extracted 
of any dimensions. A ‘British 
patriot, or lover of virtu, cannot 
eujoy a greater treat than by a;visit 
to Mr, Bullock’s splendid rooms, 
where, besides these su;erb, mar- 
bles, inthe most captivating forms, 
he mil. meet with other objects of 
Cutiesity. 


Sir R. -C. Hoare has published 
in the Bath Society’s papers, a, fact 
relative to planting, which merits 
circulation. it, appears that, in 
1813, he cut down ‘ninety-two _fir- 
trees: which had been planted in 
1758, on three-quarters of an acre of 
Waste, poor, aud shallow soil, They 
had '‘never-beew thinned, pruned or 
attended to, yet they yielded ninety 
touis.of timber, and at only 4l. per 
ton produced 3601; which was at the 
tate of Gl, 10s. 10d, per anhum for 
the three-quarters of an acre during 
the fifty-five years. 


‘The following process for making 
bread from potatoes and wheat- 
flowr,.as practised under the direc- 
tonof H. B. Way, Esq. was pub- 
lished in, the last volame, of the 
transactions of the Society of Arts. 
™Xteen pounds of potatoes were 

Ver. tl. April, 1816. 





- — 
washed, and when pared weighed 
twelve pounds, After boiling“they 
weighed thirteen pounds, aud were 
then. mixed" whilst: warm, with 
twenty-six pounds of flour ; the ‘po- 
tutoes were bruised’as fine as pos- 
sible, and’ haifa’ pound of yeast 
added. Fourquurts of warm wuter 
were added to the mixture of pota- 
toes, yeast and flour, and the'whole 
well kneaded toyether; and left two 
hours ‘to rise,’ and then | werghed 
forty-six pounds and four ounces. 
The whole made’six loaves and two 
cakes, which wete biked at ‘two dif- 
ferent tines id his ‘owt’ oven, each 
taking two hours. “ “The six ‘loaves 
and two ¢akés, the day ufter beiiig 
baked, weighed fort¥ pounds * afd 
twelve winicess THe oven'ig made’ of 
wrought iron, on'Céunt Rumtord's 
plan, to heat from’ a" separate fire- 
place, The time bith » fite’beins 

lighted, till’the bréua “Was baked 
ut twice, Was’ five Hours, 1h" which 
time six potinds of Walle-end céals 
and three’ podnas of ‘Hihdérs ‘were 
consumed, bésides'a sniall etrattity 
of wood, used’ mérely'to Hiyht “the 
fire.. Mr. Way’s bread had been 
sent from Bridport hirbéut'fd “the 
society on the 10th of Mitch, 1812, 
and had been examilied and ‘tasted 
at sundry tities by members of the 
society, from the 12th to the’26th 
of March, so thatthe greatest’ part 
of the loaf had been’ eaten : what 
remained on the 26th had every 





nee 
oe 


“appearance of bread made wholly 


from’ wheaten flour well fermented 
and well tasted, without béitig in 
the least mouldy pr‘ stale, though 
it had. been baked fourteen ‘days. 
It appeared to the committée'to be 
a very successful mode ‘of making 
bread, and that it. ‘mig t tetid te 
lessen the consiimp 400 f ‘fear. 
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Bill of Exchange—Breach of 
Trust by a Bill Broker. 


STEINMAN Vv. PAYNE. 


THIS was an action by the indor- 
ser against the acceptor of a bill of 
exchange, for 8361. 9s, 6d, ‘The 
circumstances of the case were us 
follow: The defendant being the 
residev,t agent in this country of a 
wercantile firm abroad, accepted 
the bill in question, and put it into 
the hands of Mr. Joseph Drew 
May, who was recently executed 
for forgery, for the express purpose 
of yetting it discounted in the 
mouey market, in. order to raise the 
meaus of meeting a running bill 
of the defendant's mercantile house. 
"Lhe defendant was told by May, 
that he had not been able to get 
the bill discounted ; and upon be- 
ing desired to deliver it back again, 
he stated that he -had destroyed the 
bill, conceiving, that as the pur- 
pose for which it was made could 


not be attained, it was of no further, 


use, Sometime after, however, 
the bill was found to be in circula- 
tion; for notwithstanding the re- 


presentation of May, that he bad, 


destroyed the bill, he passed it to 
Mr. Cuthbert Routh, for value, 


and as. a security for the sum of 


10001. which the latter had lent 
him. After this Cuthbert Routh 


deposited the bill in the hands of 


his brother John Routh, as a coun- 
tervailing security for pills of bis 
in the hands of John. Soon after 
this Cuthbert paid it into the hands 


of Messrs, Dorriens and Co. his 
bankers, in order to be presented 
for payment, but when presented 
it was dishonoured, and no reason 
was given for the dishonour, ex- 
cept that the bankers were ordered 
not to pay it, The bill was then ree 
turned to John Routh, and by him 
again returned to his brother Cuth- 
bert, who afierwards delivered it to 
a Mr, Thirkeld, in payment of 
money. due to him. From Thir- 
keld the present plaintiff derived his 
title, and now brought his action. 
Mr. Payke on the part of the 
defendant, coutended, that note 
withstanding the plaintiff had given 
a valuable .consideration for. this 


bill, yet as his title to sue must. 


ultimately be derived from, Mag, 
it was impossible he could recover, 
inasmuch as May having received 
the bill to apply it to a particular 
purpose, aid having broken his 
aith with his employer, by giving 
circulation to the bill for his own 
private views, this wasa legal de- 
fence to an action by a plaintiff, 
deriving his title to sue from so 
li} ure a source, Besides Stein- 
wan having taken this bill after it 
had become due, he must be consi- 
dered as taking it with all its de- 
fects, though he was ignorant of 
its having been dishonoured. 

The Attorney-Geueral, on the 
part of the plaintiff, insisted, that 
this was a valid, bill in the hands of 
all persons, through whom it had 
passed, provided they had ret eived 
it for a valuable consideration. The 
bill had passed through the hands 
of Cu Libert Routh, and from him te 
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John Routh; and after it had been 
dishonoured and returned to Cuth- 
bert, it was again passed to Thir- 
keld for a valuable consideration, 
and from him to the plaintiff, 
who must be taken to huve de- 
rived a valid title from Thir+ 
keld, and consequently had a sue- 
able interest for every shilling of 
the money. 

Lord Ellenborough, however, 
thought, that the plaintiff must 
derive his title entirely from May, 
and must be considered as taking 
the bill from him, with all its flaws: 
This bill was deposited in the hands 
of May for a specific purpose, in 
order to discount it, to take up a 
running bill. Whatever might be 
the state of May’s accounts with 
another person, if the owner of 
the bill deposited it in May’s hands 
for a special purpose, he could not 
contravene that purpose, but must 
apply it to the object he is desired 
by his employer. Instead of apply- 
ing it to the purpose required, he 
applied it to his own use, which he 
had no right to do; and therefore, 
all persons deriving title from so 
impure a source, could not recover 
against the person whose trust had 
been so much abused, even though 
they had given valuable consider- 
ation for the bill. 
must therefore be called. Non- 
suited, 


Nes gligence in Navigation. Release 
of Witnesses. 
PERRY y. BUUCHIER. 


Action for running down the 
plaintifi’s ve _ The plaintiff is 
Owner. of the | Neptune pilot-boat, 


and the defe ndant i is oo. oe of the 
Providence Rochester and London 
and the action was to recover 
Wamages for the injury occasioned 


hoy ; 


The plaintiff 


to the former, by being ran ; doen 
by the latter, in the river Thames, 
Pilea the general issue, not guilty. 

It appeared that the Providence 
was sailing at the rate of six knots 
an hour with the tide anda raré 
gale, (according to the expression 
of her master,) on a very dark night 
through that part of the river 
Thames where Indiamen  aré 
accustomed to lie before they 
come up to London, and that 
the Neptune was moored close 
to the Worley Indiaman, and 
that both lay in a quiescent state, 
The people of the pilot-boat, sees 
ing the Providence approach at such 
a rate, and under such circum 
stances, hailed her a quarter of a 
mile before she came up, and desi- 
red her to starboard her helm, to go 
ubout, and to keep her luff. Instead 
of which she ported her helm, and 
acted directly contrary to what she 
should have done in her then situas 
tion. In cousequence of this negli- 
gence she ran foul of the Neptune 
with great violence, and in the con- 
cussion staved her hull, carried 
aw: “ her anchor, broke her oars, 
and did other considerable damage. 
‘The people of the Neptune called 
out to the Providence, as she ap- 
proached, to let go her anchor and 
bring to, if possible, 

Mr. Abbot and Mr. Bolland, 
on the part of the defendant called 
the captain and crew of the Provi- 
dence, who proved that the accident 
was occasioned by the breaking of 
the hook of the lower garff halyard, 
in consegutnce of which the peak 
dropped, and her mainsail imme- 
diate ly become powerless, it having 
been set purposely, so as to change 
her course, and prevent her running 
ayainst the pilot-boat, which was 
not discernable until the hoy got 
within two or three lengths of her, 
Upon the occurrence of this unex- 
pected accident, the Providence 
Rr2 
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wore round instantly, having. uo 
sails aft to keep’her from tuking 
such a direction. It would have 
taken the crew three minutes to let 
go her sails altogether, and she was 
then go.near, that if they had d 
anchor, they could not have broug 
up in time but must have boardéd 
the Indiaman. When the accident 
took place, the crew of the pilot- 
boat exclaimed immediately, “ that 
it was ad ——d lubbetly job.” The 
people of the Providence said they 
did not hear ‘the previous hailing of 
the Neptane to keep off, and this 
circumstance was urged by counsel 
as 60ine exculpation of the charge 
of negligence. 

Lord Ellenborough—If they were 
within hearing, it is no excase ; for 
they were perforitiing's perilous na- 
vigation at a rapid rate, ‘on a very 
dark night)and it was their duty to 
have shuped their course early, so 
as to have gone clear of vessels 
which they must have known were 
accustomed to lie in that reach, 
If they. could not have performed 
the navigation with safety, by 
means of that wind and tide, it 
was their duty to have staid till 
they could. One of the witnesses 
says, that they were admonished of 
the danger they were incurring 
five minutes before the collision took 
place, and notwithstanding that 
admonition they still persevered in 
the same dangerous coarse. It is 
no excuse, therefore, to say, that 
afterwards, when they saw the 
mischief was inevitable, they had 
changed their course, but were de- 
feated in their late intention by the 
accidental breaking of a hook, 
They for the first time chan z- 
ed their course, when the in- 
jury was unayoidable. They ought 
not to have run the hazard, and 
they are consequently liable for its 
cousequences, 

The Jury therefore, under the 


direction ot his Lordship, gave 
the plaintiff 751. in damages, which 
incladed 301. for the repaiz of the 
boat, 101, for the deterioration of 
its value when repaired, 81. 10s, for 
the lost anchor, 31. 7s. 6d. for the 
oars, and the remainder of the 
money for other incideutals. 

Note.—In order to render the de« 
fendant’s crew admissible witnesses, 
they were released by one instru- 
ment with one stamp: and it was 
objected by the Attorney-General, 
that there should be a stamp to 
each separately ; and upon the de- 
fendant’s Counsel striking out the 
other names, he contended that it 
was an ulteration of the deed after 
execution, which rendered it void 
ipso fucto, 

Lord  Ellenborough said, he 
should not have advised the Counsel 
for the defendant to strike out the 
names; but he should receive the 
release for-one name for the purpose 
of this cause, however objectiona- 
ble it might be for all other pure 
poses. ut even as to its adinissi- 
lility for this purpose, his Lordship 
had some doubts, 





YORK LENT ASSIZES. 
Nisi Prius Court. 
ALLISON 0. NOVERRE AND OTHERS, 

DIRECTORS OF THE NORWICH 

UNION FIRE AND LIFE INSU- 

RANCE OFFICE. 

This trial excited considerable 
interest. The Plaintiff is a Gentle- 
mau in the profession of the law, 
resident at Huddersfield, and the 
Defendants are three of the Divec+ 
tors of the Norwich Union Fire 
and Life Insurance Company. The 
action, which had been some time 
before the Courts, was instituted 
upon a policy of insurance for one 
thousand pounds, which: -had-bees 
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effected on the marriage of the 
Plaintiff with a lady of the name 
of Ormond, a native of Wales, and 
payable to the surviver of them. 
Itappearedin evidence that the par- 
ties were married at Kuaresborough, 
iu the month of May, 1811, about 
two months subsequent to which 
period the policy was effected in the 
Union office, for which institution 
he at that time acted as agent. 

The foflice having satistied itself 
on the subject of the inquiries, 
transmitted the policy in question 
to Mr. Allison. On the death of 
Mrs. Allison,. which, took place 
about the end of January, 1813, 
soon after the holding of the Spe- 
cial Commission at York, the event 
was announced to the office in due 
course, and the usual certificate 
transmitted ; but instead of receiv- 
ing the amount of the policy, con- 
formable to the terms of the contract, 
which provided that the umount 
should be paid to the survivor 
within three months after the de- 
cease of either of them, Mr. Alli- 
son was informed, that the Board of 
Directors had * learnt that the de- 
ceased was of such intemperate 
babits, that her premature decease 
could be attributed to no other 
cause,” on which ground the. pay- 
ment was withheld. | The Plaintiff 
accordingly brought his action to 
enforce his claim, and upon the 
suit being instituted the Defendants 
resisted the payment on ten sepa- 
rate pleas, so that the inquiry em- 
braced no less than ten different 
issues, which were substantially 
these.—Ist. Non est fuetum—that 
the office had made no such policy. 
—2d. That it was not in force.— 
3d. That the deceased was diseased 
when the policy was made,—4th 
tad 5th, That she was intemperate. 
6th and 7th.—That the certificate 
of health was untrue.—S8th and 
%th.—That the Plaintiff falsely and 





fraudulently procured this certiti- 
cate: and 10th. That the Piaintiff 
had made a false declaration in re- 
gard to the age of the deceased. 

In the course of the trial, the 
whole of these pleas were abandoned 
except that of intemperance. And 
the Plaintiff in support of his case, 
called nine different witnesses, who 
deposed, that atthe time of effect~ 
ing the assurance, and for up- 
wards of twelve mouths afterwards, 
Mrs. Allison enjoyed: good health, 
with some intermission. arising from 
two. miscarziages ;' and that from 
early life up’ to the, period of her 
death,.she was of regular. habits, 
und by no means addicted to the. 
vice imputed to her by the’Directors 
of the Norwich,,Fireand Life Insu- 
rance Office., The witaesses.all con- 
curred in representing. Mrs. Allisons 
at the time.of her jmarriage, and 
for many months , afterwards, . as 
a fine, blooming, haadsome woman, 
of good complexion, and healthy, 
appearance; they stated also, that 
the disturbances in aud about Hud- 
dersfield, in the suppression of 
which the Plaintiff took professi- 
onally a very active part, and was 
consequently exposed te great per- 
sonal danger, had a visible influ- 
ence op his wife’s health, and pro- 
duced a high degree of nervous- 
ness and debility. 

The Defendants on the other 
hand, called eleven different wit- 
nesses, who swore that the deceased, 
both before her marriage and sub- 
sequent to that period, drank to 
excess. These witnesses in their 
cross-examination, admitted that 
Mrs. Allison was a healthy looking 
woman, of elegant manyers and 
superior education, 

Mr. Parke, in a forcible reply, 
which occupied upwards of ,two 
hours in the delivery, animadvert- 
ed with great ability upon the evi- 
dence, and condemned the conduct 
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of the Directors im the strongest 
terms possible. 

The Judge summed up the evi-« 
deuce shortly, observing that it was 
quite impossible to: believe that any 
person could for a veries of years 
lead the life described by the wit- 
nesses for the Defendants, and still 
contiuue to exhibit the appearance 
of good health. Sach a course of 
nitemperance, said his Lordship. 
must have long before extmguished 
her. 

The trial basted nearly fifteen 
hours; aud the Jury, after retiring 
for about one’ mioute, returned 
a verdict for the plaintitt—damuges 
One Thousand Pounds. 


Capital Conviction under the Bank- 
rupt Luws, 

William Roberts, late of Fairsley, 
Leeds, was charged with not «arren- 
dering to the commnission of bauk- 
rupt issued forth against him. 

This trial excited cousiderable in- 
terest, and the Court was crowded 
at an early hour. The indictment 
was of great length, and stated 
the whole of the proceedings rela- 
tive to the commission of bankrupt. 
The charge aguinst the prisoner 
was, that he, being declared a 
bankrupt, did not surrender and 
subniit to be examined and make 
a disclosure of his property and ef- 
fects to the commissioners, as re- 
quired by the statute in that case 
made and provided, having a proper 
notice so to do. 

Mr. Littledale opened the indict- 
ment, and Mr. Holroyd stated the 
easé to the Jury. ‘The’ prisoner 


William Roberts, had been employ- 
ed as agent to William Walker and 
George Coghill, in the United 
States of America, who consigned 
goods to‘ him, to be disposed of 
for their benefit, and on ther: sc. 





count; he also received conusign< 
meats from other houses, and also 
traded on his account, and of 
course came under the bankrupt 
laws. .In the course of this agency, 
he became. indebted to Messrs, 
Walker and Coghill in a considers 
able sum of money, and some dis- 
pate and question with respect to 
various charges, and the balance 
due to Messrs. Walker and Coghill, 
both parties eutered into arbitration 
bonds, to submit all points and 
matters in dispute to two arhitra- 
tors, who if they could not agree, 
were to appoint an umpire, whose 
award was tobe final. The persons 
chosen as arbitrators not being able 
to come to an agreement, they ap4 
pointed Johu Hardy, Esq. umpire; 
who after having had the parties 
before him, and examined inte 
the business, among other things, 
awarded that the prisoner was jn+ 
debted to Messrs, Walker and Cog- 
hill, in the sum of 2105], 10s, 9d. 
Being declared a bankrupt, he was 
brouzht before the Commissioners; 
who held their sittings at the Hotel 
in Leeds: but he refused to sub« 
mit to be examined, either on oath 
or otherwise, or togive any accounts 
or make any disclosure of his efé 
fects, though he was allowed time 
for deliberation, and though the 
consequences of his refusal weré 
clearly pointed out to him, and 
though every argument and remoné 
strance was used that was likely 
to confute his obstinacy. The pri¢ 
soner assigned as his reason fot 
not submitting to be examined, 
that the cominission was invalid, 
because he wus nota trader, and 
consequently not subject to the 
Bankrupt Laws. On_ this pertiaa- 
cious refusal to answer, he was com 
mitted to the King’s Bench prisen 
on a capital charge, founded on the 
Act of the 28d Geos HI. which de 
clares, if any person declared-# 
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bankrupt shall not appear betore the 
Commissioners, and submit to be 
examined, ard make a disclosure 
of all his effects, such refusal 
shall be a capital felony, and sub- 
ject the party to the punishment of 
death. 

John Hardy, Esq. one of the 
Commissioners, who was the ouvly 
evidence'examined, proved the facts 
of the case, 

His Lordship stated, that he 
thought all the facts necesxary to 
establish the bankruptcy had been 
made out; and with respect to the 
refusal to be examined, it did not 
appear to him there was any rvom 
for doubt. 

The jury, without retiring found 
the prisoner guilty. He appeared 
to be very collected during the 
trial, and heard the verdict of the 
jury with great firmness. 

This is said to be the third con- 
yiction since the passing of the Act. 





Forgery. 

Joseph Blackburn was arraigned 
on two indictments, charging him 
with forging and counterfeiting the 
mmpression of a certain stamp or 


die used to denote the payment of 


fertain duties imposed on vellum, 
parchment, or paper, and also with 
Uttering the same, kuowing it to 
he forged, with isteut to defraud 
therevenue of the duties imposed on 
stamped paper and vellum. To these 
indictments he p ilended not guilty. 
He was then arrai: ened on two in- 
dictments, « charging him with feloe 
hionsly re moving stumps, with in- 
tent to defraud the revenne: to 
there indictinents he also pleaded 
hot guilty, He was then charged 
mM another indictment with the 
fame ofience, aud Mr. Thomas 
Wainewrig! it, an attorney, also of 
eds, was c! harged with aiding r and 


ae ee 


w-sis stir ng ran the Su igae mn wal pemoval 
of stamps. To this indictment both 
the prisoners severally pleaded not 
guilty, The jurors being sworn, 

Mr. Wainewrigiit was then res 
moved from the bar, aud the Court 
proceeded to the trial of Mr. Blacks 
burn, for forgery. The indictmeut, 
which was very long, charged the 
prisoner with felouiously forging 
and counterfeiting the resembiance 
of a certaiii stamp or die, used by 
the Commissioners of the Stamps 
to denote the pay ment of duties ime 
posed on parehiment, &c, viz. for 
the payment of two pounds imposed 
by the 48th Geo, IH, on mortgage 
deeds—with tatend to defrand his 
Majesty, his heirsor executors; anos 
ther count in the indictment charg- 
ed hius with attering the said forged 
stump, well kaowing it to be furg- 
ed, wt 1 the Ike intent, 

Mr. Richardson opened the. in- 
dictment, and Mr. Parke addressed 
the jury in the following terms :-— 
© Tain also of counsel ayninst the 
unfortunate gentleman new, at the 
bar. This is a prosecution hy the 
Commissioners of Stamps, who, ia 
the discharge of their professional 
duty, have thought it necessary. te 
justitute this prosecution, and vhiclh 
they could vot have omjtted te 
do without a gross dereliction of 
their duty to the public; they 
have no other interest to, it, and 
whatever be the event of this day's 
enquiry, they will be satisfied with 
your decision. The crime imputed 
hy this indictment, 
Is not mer ly Cc ale ulated to defraud 
the revenue, 


to the prisone r 


but toaffect the secu- 
rity of property ina most serious 
manner, For if deeds or jpstrite 
ments for the transfer of property, 
have affixed to them forged or ine 
pro;er stamps, they lave uo validi- 
ty, and convey no richt to the par- 
ties in whose 
cuted, 


fuyonr they are exe- 
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Once lmMpress you with a couvietion 
of the great importance of the pre- 
sent Case, as property conveyed by 
instruments, the most solemn known 
to the law, under these circumstan- 
ces becomes of no use, and the rights 
of future generations may be af- 
fected by the crime with which the 
prisoner stands charged. 

It is, Gentlemen, with unfeigned 
concern that I have risen to address 
you ov this occasion. This is the 
first time during a practice of thir- 
ty years at the bar, that it has fallen 
to my lot to be coucerned in a pro- 
secution for felony, against one of 
whom } had personal acquaintance. 
Mr. Blackburn (1 ought to say the 
prisoner) 1 have long known; he 
has conducted aetions in which I 
have been engaged for him, and 
others ip which I have been retain- 
ed by the adverse party; and 
thoogh, when I heard the name, I 
did not know how to affix it to the 
person, yet now, when for the first 
time since this prosecution has been 
depending, I see him, I find that 
I know the gentleman perfectly 
well. Atthebar we are, however, 
bonnd te do justice to the country 
and to the crown, on whose behalf 
we ere engaged, and cannot shrink 
from the due performance of our 
professional duty, however painful 
to our feelings the exercise of it 
may be. But the government, the 
Commissioners of Siamps, and those 
who conduct this prosecution, are 
very far from having any wish to 
oppress these individuals; their 
only wish is, that justice should be 
dove between them and the coun- 
try; and this justice, 1 have no 
doubt, will be done by you. 

“© If the prisoner is guilty of 
the crime imputed to him by 
this imdietment, his guilt is 
greater than that of any other 


iudividual, because there is no one 
who is so mach obliged by his pro- 
fession to understand the princi- 
ples of justice. The very first ru- 
diments of his profession must 
have taught him the principles of 
justice on which the law is founded, 
and his long attendance at this 
court, added to the sound lessons of 
the law which he must have heard 
from the learned judges, who have 
presided here, must have enforced, 
and ought to have contirmed, those 
good principles, 

The learned counsel then pro- 
ceeded to state to the jury the facts, 
which he established by the testi« 
mony of the different witnesses in 
support of the prosecution, 

The prisoner being called upon 
for his defence, addressed the court 
and jury from a written paper; 
during the delivery and particu- 
larly at its close, the whole court 
was moved to tears, 

The jury retired about half-past 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
in about a quurter of an hour re- 
turned intocourt, and pronounced 
the fatal verdict of guilty. 

When this unfortunate gentle- 
man was brought up to receive sen- 
tence of death, it was with great 
difficulty that he walked across 
the court-yard, supported by the 
gaoler. It is difficult to describe 
the sensation which was produced 
by his appearance at the bar. The 
court and numerous auditors were 
visibly affected, and the most pro- 
found silence reigned during the 
time that his lordship passed the 
awful sentence of the law upon 
him ; as to the prisoner, his whole 
frame appeared convulsed with ago- 
ny. After this awful ceremony was 
concluded, he was conducted, we 
had almost said carried, again t 
prison. 
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IIOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 20. 
Corn Bill. 

The Marquis of Buckingham rose on 
the order of the day for the third reading 
ofthe corn bill, and having objected to 
all the provisions, declared his protest 
against it. 

' The Earl of Westmorland, the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, Lord Redesdale, and 
other lords supported it. 

Lord Stanhope opposed the bill, and 
moved that it be rejected. 

After considerable: debate, the motion 
was lost, and the bill read a third time. 
Adjourned. 











Tuesday, March 21. 
Treaty of Ghent. 

The Marquis of Wellesley asked if it 
was the intention of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment to furnish the House with any com- 
munication on the subject of the treaty and 
affairs of the Continent of Europe, and 
more particularly respecting the’ supple- 
mental treaties with. regard to Genoa.’ 

The Earl of Liverpoat said, there (was 
every disposition’ on. the part. of govern- 
ment, to recommeud his Roya! Highness 
the Prince Regent to lay before the House 
stch information ds can bé*produced, coh- 
sistent with the public service. 

Lord Grey exptessell a hope there might 
be'no délay. ' ; 

Lord Liverpool said there would be none. 


Bank‘ Restriction’ Bill: 
The Earl of Liverpool, | after some pre- 
liminfary’ observations, - bolding UL & Bae 


giine'hope that the Bank would beable to, 


return tocash payments by July, 15)6, 
Moved thé third reading of this bill, Which 
occasioned sonte discussion on the part of 
lord’-Gréuville,’the Marquis of Lans- 
downe; and Lord Lauderdale, who contend- 
ed'that inquiry was nécessary, in order to 
bold-out fo thé ptiblic 4 bond fide prospect, 
md somgthing like the time when gold 
would be again in circulation from the, 


Bank, 
Vou. I. April, 1815, 


DINGS. 


The bill was read a third time,—Ad- 
journed, 





Wednesday, Match 22. 


The sugar’ duties mistake bill, and 
some otber bills, were brought up from the 
Commons, avd read a first time. 

The customs duties’, ‘excise dutiés, and 
Malta trade bills’ were’ tread a. third time 
and passed.++Adjourned. 





Thursday, March 23, 

The, royat assent.was: given! by commis- 
sion,.to the,, following, bills,:-—-The Bank 
loan, Lord : Walsingham’s. annuity, the to~ 
bacco duty, the excise bifls, the wine and’ 
spirits, civil list aeconrits, the Bank re- 
striction, the mutiny ‘bills, the corh bill, 
and several - private: »billf 3, ip ally about 
forty-two, er 

The commissioners were, the Lord Chan- 
eellor, the, Earl of Stiaftesbory, ahd ‘the’ 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. oa 

On the motién of “the Earl, of! Liver- 
pool, the House adjourned tofWeduesday 


week, 4 


Wednesday, April 5. 
Treaties of Vienna. 

The Earl of Liverpool laid on the table, 
by cominand of his’ Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, ‘copies. of ithe ‘treaty af; 
Vienna.. .His lordship informed the [ieuse; 
that the copies produced required some, 
additional papers, which would be_printed, 
and laid on the table to-morrow of next 
day. He then'intimated that he should 
bring ammessage from the Prince Regent. 
tg-morrow, conveying, a commupication, 
On the present state of affairsop the con-, 
tinent of Europe. ‘Thé Noblé Eail was 
aware that the motion of a'Notle Marqu's’ 
respecting thetreaty of'Ghent stood for. to-~! 
morrow, and as jt}might, be expedient nat: 
to, protract. discussign, arising from the 
communication to, be made, he suggested, 
that it would “be a public’ contenience ‘if 
the Noble Lord would éonsént to postpone’ 
itto‘an early day. ‘With respéct to the; 


treaty laid’ on the table, his’ Lordsbip 
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moved that it be taken into consideration _ 


on Friday. 

The Marquis Wellesley said, although 
he considered it his duty to bring forward 
the motion of which he had given notice as 
early as possible, and that its importance 
was increased by the recent events in Ea- 
rope. yet hecould not avoid, as a matter 
of public convenience, putting it off to 
sume future day. The Noble Marquis, 
therefore, wished the House to name a 
day. Tuesday was mentioned; but it ap- 
peared to be the understanding that his 
lordship will discharge the order for to- 
morrow, and fix the motion for another 
day. 

On the motion of the Earl of Liverpool 
the House adjourned. 

Thursday, April 6. 

The Marquis of Wellesley discharged 
the order for his motioh on the American 
treaty, which stood fur this day, and fixed 
it for Thursday next, 

The Earl of Liverpool delivered a mes- 
sage from the Prince Regent, similar to 
that in the Commons. 

Lord Liverpool moved, after the mes- 
sage had been read, that it be taken into 
consideration to-morrow, and the Lords 
summoned, 

Earl Grey immediately asked what par- 
ticular engagements had been contra- 
vened ? 

Lord Liverpoo! answered, the treaties of 
Paris and Fontainbleau, 

Earl Grey then expressed himself sa- 
tisfied wit) the intention of ministers, if 
the measures to be resorted to had for their 
object the peace of this country. 

Earl Stanhope said, he should move for 
copies of the declaration of the allies, made 
at Vienna, and dated the 13th of March. 
He considered the engagements in that 
declaration unconstitutional with regard 
to this cquntry. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne asked, if 
there was any truth ina ramour that go- 
vernment had engaged, by a secret treaty, 
to assist the late government of France. 

The Earl of Liverpool answered, that 
there was a rumour, without foundation. 

Lord Grenville expressed his approba- 
tlon of the measures to be adopted, if the 
object of the same was the maintenance of 
peace. 

Lord Liverpool, in the course of some 
further conversation, said, he should ex- 
plain to-morrow the ground on which the 
government had advised the Prince Regent 
to make the abuve communication. Ad- 
jeurned,. ; 








——$— Ly 
Friday,April7, 

The Earl of Liverpool laid on the table 
copies of the declaration made by the 
allies at Vienna, beaying date 13th March. 


The Message. 

The Earl of Liverpool also rose on the 
order of the day for taking into considera- 
tion the Prince Regent’s message on the 
recent events in France; having entered 
into a statement of the treaty of Fontain- 
bleau, and the violation of the same by 
Bonaparte, he coutended that there was 
the alternative of placing this country ina 
state of defence or open war. His Lord- 
ship concluded by moving an address to 
the Prince Regent, thanking his Royal 
Highness for his gracious communication 
to the House, &c. 

After some discussion between Lords 
Wellesley, Grenville, and Grey, who con- 
curred in the terms of the address, the 
motion was carried nem. dis.—Adjourned. 

Wednesday, April 12. 
Escape of Bonaparte. 

The Marquis of Wellesley rose, pursu- 
ant to notice, the House being summoned, 
and after a speech of considerable length, 
censured the policy of the allies in making 
the treaty of Paris, which led, according to 
his lordship’s argument, to the return of 
Bonaparte to power, moved for copies of 
all instructions sent to naval commanders 
respecting Napoleon Bonaparte and the 
Isle of Elba; also for copies of all com- 
munications on the subject of hig escape 
from Elba. 

The Earl of Liverpool opposed the mo- 
tion, and after a long discussion it was 
negatived.— Adjourned. 





Thursday, Apri! 13. 
American Treaty. 

The Marquis Wellesley rose, pursuant 
to notice, to move for papers connected 
with the treaty concluded with the Ame- 
rican commissioness at Ghent. The Noble 
Marquis having condemned the whole of 
the proceedings of government with re- 
spect to that treaty, concluded by moving 
for the documents required. 

Earl Bathurst defended the measures of 
government with respect to the treaty, apd 
in consequence of observations made by 
the Noble Lord tending to disgrace the 
British army employed at Washington, bis 
lordship stated that instead of any wnne- 
Cessaty or wanten act against private pro 
perty the troopsbad been ordered to pre 
serve the gieatest respect for the lives and 
property of the inhabitants, At the #* 
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ment when the gallant commander was 
giving orders to ebserve the strictest dis- 
cipline in that respect, an attempt was 
made to assassinate him. A shot was fired, 
which fortuvately missed him but killed 
his horse, The City of Washington, by 
that act of perfidy, was, according to the 
laws of war, subject to plonder and mili- 
tary severity, however the troops still lis- 
tened tothe humane voice of their com- 
manider, and did not commit. any excess 
whatever. The Noble Eas said he con- 
sidered this statement due to the British 
army, in answer to the observations made 
to its discredit, He refused to accede to 
the propositions for the papers moved for 


-by the Noble Marquis. 


Ear! Stanhope was of opinion that infor- 


‘mation was wanting, therefore he supported 


the motion. 

The House then divijed,—Contents 30 
—non-vontents 83—1najority against the 
motion 53.—Adjourned. 

Monday, April 17. 
Genoa. 

Earl Grey asked if it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s government. to furnish apy 
additional papers respecting the instruc- 





tions transmitted to Lord W. Bentinck. 


The noble Earl at the same time consi- 
dered the discretionary power vested in 
that officer extraordinary, and pot recog- 
nized by the principles of good govern- 
ment. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, there had 
not been time allowed to furnish all the 
papers moved for by the noble Earl. With 
respect to the power vested in the indivi- 
dual alluded to, it was net uncommon to 
furnish ministers abroad with discretionary 
power, and in case that power was abused, 
it became a question between the person 
and the king’s government. 

Lord Grey, after some observations in 
reply, moved for additional papers, which 
were ordered, 


Proceedings of Congress. 

The Marquis Wellesley adverted to the 
questions put by himself some days since 
respecting the affairs of the Cungress ; 
and againtook the opportunity of asking 
whether any furtier information was to 
he afforded on the subject ? He considered 
further communication necessary at this 
crisis, when the country wason the eve of 
Making larger sacrifices than perhaps ever 

d been made, jn order to know whether 
the principle on which we had been, and 
Were still inclined to act, was ope calcu- 
lated to produce ‘the peace of Europe. 


SES 
Ov this ground he. expected from the 
noble Earl some satisfactory answer. 

Ear} Liverpool said he was precluded 
by a sense of pablic duty from . producing 
any other documents. on the subject than 
those papers already laid on the table. 
The subject matter ofthe noble Lord’s 
applicationconld only be discussed on a 
general principle, detached paints could 
not be brought before their lordships. 
When the time came to discuss the ques- 
tion none would be more ready thau his 
lordship to produce the information re- 
quired. 


American War. 

The Earl of Darnley intimated a-hope 
that the noble lord opposite (Lord Melville) 
would furnish, as early as possible, the 
papers he moved for some time since, on 
the administration of the American war. 

Lord Melville said, the papers moved by 
the noble lord being of a description tht 
required considerable research, it had been 
impossible to Jay them before the House ; 
however he expected in a few days to have 
them on the table. ' 


The American Trealy, 

The Ear] of Liyerpool rose on the order 
of the day for the consideration of the 
treaty of peace with America, and having 
entered on a brief statement of the policy 
in which it had been negociated, concluded 
by moving an address to the Prince Re- 
gent, thanking his Royal «Highness for his 
communicating the same, aud to assure 
him, that they were impressed with a high 
sense of the regard his Royal Highness had 
for the welfare of his people, and the hope 
that this treaty would produce permanent 
peace between this country aud the United 
Siates, 

Earl Stanhope, adverting to the subject 
of maritime rights, said, that the principle 
so long insisted on by Great Britain, could 
benefit America at the expence of our mer- 
chants. As England was at peace, and 
America at war with the Algerines, it would 
follow that she would have the right of 
searching British vessels fur her seamen. 
Commodore Rodgers might now stop our 
merchants on the highseas and take out 
all American subjects, and the consequence 
would be, that the vessels, left without mea 
to navigate them, would founder with the 
merchants property, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne did not op. 
pose the address: however, he expressed 
his disapprobation .of the delay, and other 
transactions, with respect to the treaty, 
He also noticed @ report, that when the 
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American commissioners had proposed to 
treat all slaxe dealers as pirates,the British 
commissioners Opposed the proposition. 

Lord Liverpool denied that was the case. 
On the contrary, the proposition was made 
by the British commissioners, and acted 
upon. 

Theaddress was then agreed to nem. 
dis. and the House adjvurned, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, March 20, 

Mr. Brogden brought up from the com- 
Mittee of supply the several resolutions on 
the miscellaneous estimates, which were 
read. 

On the resolution for 5,000]. for Mint 
prosecutions being put, 

Mr. Grenfel could not but again call the 
attention of government to the state of the 
silver currency of this country. He thought 
that something ought to be done not only 
to prevent depreciated: silver coin from 
getting into and continuing in circulation, 
but also to prevent persons inthe country 
from issuing silver and copper tokens, par- 
ticularly’copper tokens. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that an‘easy, although a temporary reme- 
dy might be provided, in allowing the 
Bank ‘further powers in ‘their issues of 
tokens, namely,-to issue tokens of sixpence 
anda shilling value. None but a tempo- 
rary remedy, he feared, could be resorted 
to at the present moment. 

After some further observations from 
the Chancellor’ of the Exchequer, Dr. 
Duigenan, and Mr. Whitbread, this reso- 
lution was agreed to, as were all the other 
resolutions. 

Mr. Rose brought in his bill to amend 
the laws respecting the execution of sea- 
mens’ wills in foreign countries, &c.— Read 
a first time, and’ordered to be read a 
second time next day. 





Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Whitbread made his promised mo- 
tion respecting’ foreign affairs, to enable 
Lord Castlereagh to vindicate the proceed- 
ings of Congress to clear up many misun- 
derstandings, and refute the calumnies that 
had gone abroad respecting the decisions 
of that body. ‘The'Noble Lord in the blue 
ribbon (Lord C.) who was the particular 
object of the present motion, had been pur- 
suing a great and biilliant career for ma- 
py months.—(Hear.) Selected at first by 


ae 


his friends to repair to Paris, the Noble 
Lord not only carried with him their con. 
fidence, butvalso that of his political op- 
ponents, and that confidence never would 
have been interrupted for one moment, nor 
would one question have been asked dur- 
ing the Noble Lord’s absence, had not he, 
and the opposition in that Honse, beheld 
with astonishment troops marching into 
various parts to take possession of inde- 
pendent states, and to transfer them to 
new governors, as well as documents, bear: 
ing, amongst other signatures, that of the 
Noble Lord. Such ‘an abandonment of 
that moderate tone, and of ‘those great 
principles which the allied sovereigns avow- 
ed in the Frankfort and other proclama. 
tions (telling the whole world; as they did, 
that they fought, not for conquest, but to 
secure the liberties of the Continent and 
mankind), appeared to be | utterly-irrecon- 
cileable. It seemed as if they no sooner 
got him down whem they had conspired to 
destioy, than, ‘such was their desire for 
spoliation and rapine, they instantly be- 
gan to proceed in the footsteps of him 
whom, by their moderation, they had over- 
thrown. Had the allied sovereigns died at 
Montmaloe, afier they had accomplished 
so much by the magnanimity of their con- 
duct, and the moderation of their Jan- 
guage, they would have had ‘the - most 
glorious mention of any raters that had 
ever appeared in the world ; ‘but since, 
their paltry trafficking conduct, theit 
abandonment of every lofty principle, their 
violation of plighted treaties, had spread 
disgust and discontent in every quarter. 
Such were the causes that would give 
strength to him, who, for the time, was 
destroyed by that mad ambition which led 
him to Moscow. To retrieve his character, 
and that of the country, the Noble Lord 
had to state what share the mivisters of 
England, in the name of England, had 
taken in the partition of Saxony, the con- 
firmed subjugation of Poland, the usurpa- 
tions of Austria in the Italian states, and 
the conflicting treaties with Murat and 
the King of the Two Sicilies. He con- 
cluded with moving an address to the 
Prince Regeut, praying his Royal Highness 
to lay before the House such documents, 
illustrative of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress, as could be done with safety to the 
general interests. 

Lord Castlereagh defended himself at 
immense length against the charges which 
had been preferred against him.—The 
charges had been made in a manly man- 
ly manner, but he lamented that in bis 
absence complaints should have been pre 
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ferred, as they might have bad the effect 
of depriving’ the country of that conse- 
quence which every country ought to pos- 
sess in negociation. As to the documents 
and information that had ‘come to the 
knowledge of the world respecting the 
proceedings of Congress in general, they 
were correct ; but the motives which led 
to the decisions of Congress were invariably 
misrépresented. The Noble Lord elabo- 
rately defended the transfer of Genoa. 
The Noble Lord now proceeded to state 
what had been done with respect to the 
abolitien of the slave trade. This ‘he 
would do very- shortly, us he should ina 
few'daysiay before the House all the de- 
tails connected with the question, by 
which every gentleman would be able to 
form.a judgment on the success of the 
exertions that had been made; and he 
flattered himself that the House would be 
of opinion that no rational effort that could 
have been made was neglected. It would 
perhaps appear hereafter, that his Majes- 
ty’s government was willing to make more 
sacrifices for the attainment. of this ob- 
ject than many persons would deem pru- 
dent —With reference to Saxony, he ad- 
mitted, that it had been in contemplation 
to annex that country to Prussia ; but he 
had no hesitation in saying, that that was 
aproposition to whieh he could not ac- 
cede ;-and so strongly did he feel upon 
that subject, that he bad consented to 
saerifice. a partof the interests of Holland 
anl Hanover, rather thanthe arrangement 
should take place to the extent proposed— 
(Hear )}—Upon this topic, however, much 
iwformation bad yet to be produced ; he 
should, therefore, refrain from en‘ering 
into it more at length. He would, however, 
add, that the principle of conquest was 
never more justly applicable than to the 
King of Saxony. ‘The next point was, that 
of Poland. The Noble Lord wished to re- 
serve this point for future discussion, as 
the arrangements respecting that country 
could not as yet be laid complete before 
Parliament. He could assure the House, 
however, that it was a feeling among all 
powers, to render the government of 
the Poles as congenial to their own wishes 
and desires as possible, whatever might be 
the final plans adopted with respect to 
them, 

The Noble Lord next adverted to the 
advantages which had accrued to Holland 
and to Hanover, and to the friendly dispo- 
titions manifested by Spain towards this 
‘untry, however disgusting the internal 

Policy of that kingdom might be; with 
i tweliey, however, he deprecated any 





juterference upon the pert of ‘this country, 
considering it was a matter between the 
subject and the monarch, with which we 
hai nothing to do. Finally he recapituiated 
the great and permanent advantages which 
were likely to result from the labours of 
the Congtess at Vienna, if not marred by 
the present occurrences iv France. Upon 
the issue of this contest much depended ; 
for if the power of Bonaparte was re-esta- 
blished, ail those blessings which the exer- 
tions of Congress were calculated topro- 
duce, would be completely destroyed, If 
Bonaparte was suffered to infringe that 
peace which had been promised to Europe, 
those bright prospects with which the world 
had been gladdened, would henceforth be 
clouded with calamity.—{ Hear.) 

Mr. Ponsonby deprecated all discussion 
of the important topics which had that 
night been brought under the consideras 
tion of the House, till the information ne- 
cessary to their due understanding were 
produced. 

Mr. Whitbread replied at considerable 
length, after which -the motion for the ad- 
dress tvas Carried, and the address was or- 
dered to be presented to his Royal High- 
ness in the usual way. 

After some conversation which subse- 
quently took place, upon the prodaction 
of papers, 

Lord Castlereagh agreed tc defer the 
consideration of the Americantreaty, which 
stood for Thursday, till after the recess. 

The Chancetlor of the Excheqner gave 
notice, that he shonid, on Thursday, move 
an adjourmnent for the Easter recess, till 
Monday se’nnight. 

The remaining orders of the day were 
then disposed of, andthe House adjourned. 
Tuesday, March 21. 
Apprehension of Lord Cochrane. 

The Speaker stated, he had to acquaint 
the House that he had received a letter 
from W. Jones, Marshal of the King’s 
Bench Prison, communicating the fact of 
his having apprehended Lord Cochrane 
within the walls of that House, about half- 
pasttwo. Mr, Jones further stated, that 
Lord Cochrane had escaped out of his 
custody, and expressed a hope, that in 
apprehending his Lordship under such 
peculiar Cirenmstances, he bad not been 
guilty ofany breach of -the privileges of 
that House. He added, that he was waite 





ing to know the pleasnre of the House. 
Lord Castlereagh thought that the cone 
duct of this officer had not been objection- 
able’ or censurable. ‘In his opinion Mr. 
Jones bad done nothing to infringe the 
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orders of the House, It was his opinion 
that there was not any pe*ticular protec- 
tion extended to any member found in or 
about that House, when the House was not 
sitting; and he thought it was quite ob- 
vious that the officer had »ot acted contu- 
maciously.—{Hear.) Whatever might be 
the opinion of that House, be thought all 
would agree that the officer would not 
have done his duty had be not apprehended 
@ person who bad escaped out of his cus- 
tody, 

Mr. Wynne agreed that the officer had 
not been guilty of any breach of privilege 
which ought to draw on him the ven- 
geance of the House, 

Mr. Tierney felt inclined to coincide in 
these opinions, He thought too, that some 
notice ought to he taken of the case, to re- 
fer it toa committee. That House had re- 
ceived the record of Lord Cochrane’s 
conviction; but they bad not received any 
formal account of his Lordship’s escape. 
Under all the circumstances, it would be 
most advisable to refer the matter to a 
committee of privileges. 

The Speaker said, that on some points 
he had no doubt; he thougbt the officers 
had done nothing to excite the displeasure 
of the House—((/hear)—and that the indi- 
vidual had no right to protection in the 
situation in which he was found.—Still, for 
the benefit and satisfaction of themselves 
gnd posterity, he deemed it most advisable 
to refer the Marshal’s letter, and the sub- 
ject matter thereof, to a committee of pri- 
vileges.—((Hear, hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh coinciding in this 
Opinion, after some observations from My, 
Bennet, and Mr. W. Bootle, the question 
was put and carried, appointing a com- 
mittee of privileges to take into considera- 
tion Mr. Jones’s letter, and the subject 
matter thereof next day at 12 o’cleck, and 
to report their opinion thereon. 


Corn Biil. 

A message from the Lords announced 
that their Lordships had agreed to the 
Corn Bill, without any amendment.—Ad- 
journed. 





Wednesday, March 22. 
Bigamy. 

Sir S. Romilly rose to Jay upon the 
table the petition from Mr, Lathrop Mur- 
rays of which he had given notice. Of 
the individual he knew nothing, and in ge- 
neral he was averse to the interference of 
the House with the proceedings of Courts 
of Justice ; but in some cases of peculiar 
circumstances, such an interference might 


be necessary and.useful. For this offence 
he was indicted by a total stranger, and 
the only evidence was that of the dissent- 
ing minister who had officiated at the first 
marriage ; aud to prove the second, the 
register and declarations of the petitioner. 
At the trial his counsel had taken several 
objections, which they urged should be 
reserved for the decision of the judges, but 
by some mistake the points were not re- 
served, and sentence of transportation for 
fourteen years was passed upon the pri 

soner, r 

On the question that the petition be 
brought up. 

Mr. H, Addington stated, that the pe- 
titioner having applied to the executive 
government, his case was under the con- 
sideration of the secretary of state, and 
therefore he (Mr. A.) expressed-a hope that 
the learned gentleman would feel the pro- 
priety of not pressing this petition upon 
the House, at least until the decision of 
government was known, 

Dr. Duigenan said, that the marriage of 
a minor in Ireland could not be set aside, 
according to the laws of that country 
(which he presumed was proved by Dr. 
Black upon the petitioner’s trial), unless 
a suit for that purpose was commenced 
within twelve moriths after such marriage 
had been celebrated, But this was not 
stated to have been the case with respect 
to the petitioner. 

Mr, Lockhart recommended the consi- 
deration of the petitioner’s case. 

Mr. B. Bathurst seconded the suggestion 
of his Right Hon. relative (Mr. Addington), 
adding, that should the learned gentiemaa 
withdraw the petition, he might of course 
present it again, if the decision of the exe- 
cutive government should net be agreeable 
to his judgment, 

Sir Samuel Romilly consented to with- 
draw the petition, upon the understanding 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. H, 
Addington) would nave the candour to let 
him know when the proper department 
should have decided upon the appeal of 
the petitioner, who was induced to request 
the presentation of this petition to the 
House, apprehending from the delay of 
any answer to his application to the Secré 
tary of State, he might be sent out of the 
country with other convicts, who, it was 
understood, were about to sail. 


Papers relating to the Congress, 
Mr. Ponsonby wished to know whether 
the papers respecting the negociations a 
the Congress would be laid before the 
House after the recess, He wished @ 
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know whether among those papers would 
be the instruetious to Lord W. Bentinck? 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was afraid the 
papers could mot be produced before the 
recess, but he should take care that they 
should be laid before the House immedi- 
ately after. There would be included in 
these papers as much of the instructions of 
Lord W. Bentinck as related to Genoa: it 
would be in the power of any member who 
thought such parts as were produced in- 
sufficient, to call for farther information. 


Order of the Bath. 

Sir C. Monck, in rising to bring forward 
his motion respecting the order of the 
Bath, observed, that it was not his inten- 
tion either to attempt to curtail the prero- 
gatives of the crown, nor to derogate from 
the merit of those who had been rewarded 
with its honours, He merely thought that 
to confine anorder of honour to any par- 
ticular class of persons, was an improper 
limitation of the king’s prerogative. The 
Hon. Baronet then entered into a detailed 
account of the creation of the order, and 
the modification of it by the various sia- 
tutes ; and he contended that the crown 
had not the power to extend the nawmber 
beyond 36. He concluded with moving 
for copies of all letters patent issued by 
King George the First, for the creation and 
erection of the Order of the Bath into a 
regular military order ; of all letters patent 
issued since, up to the present times, and 
ofthe papers by which that Order had 
been lately modified. 

Lord Castlereagh said, during the last 
war it had been fekt that this country was 
peculiarly destitute of those honours by 
Which the crown could reward splendid 
military servicee. The rights of Esquires 
would have been equally affected by 
ereating the different individuals rewarded 
with the honour ia question, Knights or 
Barons. He saw nothing in the manner in 
which the crown had exercised its prero- 
Gativeon the occasion, toinyite Parliament 
lo consider it as an abuse. As the other 
orders were disposed of, he shuuld conclude 
With moving an adjournment. 

_ Mr, Ponsonby contended, that for some 
time there had been a marked partiality 
thewn to the army over the navy. 

Mr, W. Pole contended, that the distri- 
bation had been made on the fairest prin- 
Ciples, and if the gentlemen opposite did 
fotthink so, they ought to bring forward a 
sharge against ministers. 

‘The adjournment was then carried 
Without a division, at one o'clock. 


Tharsday, March 23. 
Wine Duty Bill. 

The third reading of the wine duty bill 
having been moved, 

Alderman C. Smith trusted that. this 
motion would not be pressed at. the present 
moment, and hoped that the bill ultimately 
would be abandoned altogether. He would 
rather vote for the revival of the property 
tax than for this measure, so convinced 
was he that the tax would not be produc- 
tive,—Jis only effect would be to prevent 
jovial company from enjoying now and 
then an extra glass of wine.—(A laugh.) 

The third reading was postponed to Tues- 
day se’nnight. 


Lord Cochrane’s Case. 

Mr. Rose, as chairman, presented the 
report of the committee of privileges ap- 
pointed to enquire into the subject matter 
of Mr. Jones, the Marshal’s letter, respecte 
ing the recent apprehension of Lord 
Cochrane within the walls of the House of. 
Commons. 

The report was ordered to be read. it 
set forth, that having read the letter of Mr. 
Jones, they proceeded to enquire into the 
cireumstances of the case, The committee 
had no precedent to guide them, but it 
did not appear to the committee that the 
privileges of the House had been so violated 
as to call for the interference of the House, 
by instituting any proceedings against Me. 
Jones, the Marshal of the King’s Bench 
prison.— (lear, hear.) 

The report was ordered to be printed, 

Mr. Lockhart obtained leave to bring ia 
a bill to regulate the sales of farming stock 
taken in execution. 


Adjournment of the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the House do now adjourn to Mon- 
day se’nnight, 

Mr. Wynne deemed this a long adjourn- 
ment in the present critical state of af 
fairs; but as the ministers moved it, he 
should not oppose it, holding them respon- 
sibe as to whether such adjournment 
should take place withowt any injury ‘to 
the public service«—{Hear,)—-Motivm 
agreed to. 

Adjourned to Monday se’ nnight. 
Monday, April $: 
Proclamation of the Allies—the Doctrine 
of Assassination disavowed. 

The Chancellorof the Exchequer having 
proposed that the committee of supply be 
postpohed to Wednesday next, 
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Mr. Whitbread said, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had postponed to Monday 
the further consideration of the assessed 
taxes, he wished to know whether the Right 
Hon. Gentleman ‘bad any intention, ac+ 
cording to a rumour that had gone abroad, 
of abandoning those taxes, and of propos- 
ing the renewal of the property tax. Pre- 
viously to making avy turther observations 
respecting the present state of affaiis, and 
the proceedings of government, he should 
wait to hear what the gentlemen opposite 
hac to say. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that a communication would be made to 
the House as to the steps taken hy the 
Prince Regent in the present posture of 
affairs, and the motives by which his Royal 
Hightiess and his ministers were guided. 

Mr. Whitbread was desirous of knowing 
when the House might expect such com- 
munication to be made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
it might possibly be made on Wednesday. 

Mr. Whitbread could not lose the op- 
portunity of asking whether the paper 
which purported to be the declaration of 
the allies, respecting Bonaparte’s re-en- 
tering France, was not an infamous forge: y, 
supporting and enforcmg, as it did, the 
infamous doctrine of assassination ? (Hear, 
hear, from the opposition.) This was a 
fact he thonght that it was most material 
to hmow. If it were an infamous forgery, 
it ought to be jrstantly disavowed. ( Hear.) 
Although Lord Castlereagh, while at the 
Congress, represented the whoie cabinet, 
he thought it was quite impossible that 
Lords Wellington and Clancarty should 
have had any such powers, and it would 
be therefure adviseable to know whether 
they had any instructions to declare war 
against any power or potentate whatever. 

The Chapcellor of the Exchequer could 
not agree that the paper alluded to in any 
way countenanced the doctrine of assassi- 
nation. 

Mr. Whitbread, in answer to this, begged 
to state that the paper had been quoted as 
such in a Sunday Jourval. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought it was quite unvecessary for bim 
to state, that government did not. promote 
the dissemination of any such principles— 
(Hear, from the ministerial benches)—that 
it had not in any way departed from those 
sentimébts which had been avowed by the 
Marquis of Wellesley in the other House, 
on the ‘occasion alluded to. (Hear, hear.) 
—The paper, if auihentic, pledged the 
government tonothing but what was ho- 
nourable and loyal—{hear, hear)—it could 


notbe deemed as avowing aud supporting 
the doctrine of assassination—and this ex- 
planation must have been unnecessary, 
but for the foolish comment adverted to 
by the Hon. Member. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the Right 
Hou. Gentleman seemed to throw some 
doubt on the authenticity of the paper. 
He spoke it with a parenthesis, ‘‘ if anthen- 
tic ;’”? wasthe paper, or was it pot, an au- 
thenticdocument ?—( Hear.) 

Tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
not to be understood as disavowing the 
paper. 

Here the conversation ended. 

The committee of supply was postponed 
to Wednesday next, after which the House 
adjourned. 

Tuesday, April 4. 
Assize of Bread. 

MY. F. Lewis rose, pursuant to notice, 
to muve for the appointment of a com- 
mittee, to consider the laws with regard to 
the regulation of the assize of bread,. and 
also whether it was expedient or not to 
have avy established assize. The Hon, 
Member observed, that when the corn 
bill was under discussion, it was repeat- 
ediy asserted by the representatives of 
London, that if the average price of corn 
were at 80s. a quarter, the quartern loaf 
must be at 16d.; and aJthongh that asser- 
tiou was disproved again and again, still 
it was copfilently repeated by the city 
members, until at length mo one took the 
trouble of contradicting them. Bat it 
was become obviously material to enquire, 
in order to set the matter at rest, and.that 
nv delusion or misunderstanding should 
prevail upon a point of such mpportance.— 
‘Tbe Hon. Gentleman observed, that this 
subject had been investigated by commit- 
tees of that house heretofore, withuut pro- 
ducing any materia! result, but the public 
attention being now so particularly di- 
rected towards it, it was not too much to 
say, that the public wish should not be 
disappointed. 

The motion being made, 

Mr. Rose said, that the Act of 1797, to 
which the Hon. Gentleman referred, was 
not adopted without dee enquiry, and that 
as to the effect of that Act, it was found 
that the price of bread would have been 
higher if settled by the average price of 
wheat, than if settled by that of flour. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


_ Escape of Bonaparte. 
Mr. Freemantle asked whether any and 
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what measures had been taken to prevent 
the escape of Bonaparte from the Island 
of Elba? 

Lord Castlereagh replied (as far as we 
could collect from the low tone‘in which 
the Noble Lord spoke), that cruisers had 
been with that view stationed off the Island 
of Elba. 

In some time afterwards, 

Mr. C. W. Wynne observed, that he 
understood our naval officers in the Medi- 
terranean stated, that if they ever saw 
Bonaparte at sea, they had no authority 
to interfere with or interrapt his progress, 
and therefore he wished to know whether 
that statement was correct? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he did not 
mean to argue the question. 

Mr. Wynne added, that he did not ask 
the Noble Lord to argue, but to answer 
his question. 

No answer was made. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald moved, that the se- 
veral reports from the committees on the 
public ineome and expenditure of Ireland, 
and the several accounts and papers pre- 
sented to the House in 1815,'1814, and 
1815, relating to the public income and 
expenditure of Ireland, be referred to a 
select committee, and that they be direct- 
ed to enquire aud report to the House. 

Lord Castlereagh presented extracts 
from the treaties concluded with Sweden 
and Denmark, and also a copy ofa circu- 
lar addressed by the Ndbic Lord to the 
ministers of Russia, Austria, and Prassia. 
The Noble Lord stated, that these papers 
carried the negociations upon the subiect 
of the slave trade down to the present time, 

Mr. Ponsonby asked, whether and when 
the Noble Lord meant to present the pa- 
pers respectiug the instructions given to 
Lord Wm. Bentinck upon the subject of 
Genoa. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that he had 
already answered that question, that those 
papers would be presented by the middle 
of the week, 

_ The Irish tobacco bill was read a second 
time, auc committed for next day. 

The Higblaud Roads bili was read a 
Second time, and committed for that day 
fortnight. 


Expence of Subsidies. 


Mr, Hammersley moved for a return of 
the sums advanced by this country, as 
subsidies, or joans, or in any way whatever, 
fom the commencement of the year 1793, 
to the close of 1814, designating the seve- 
ral periods at which such advances were 


Vou. II. April, 1815, 


made, and the states or putentates by whom 
they were received. Ordered.—Adjourned. 





Wednesday, April 5. 

Mr. Freemantle begged to repeat the 
question which he yesterday put to a No- 
ble Lord, whether any instructions had 
been given to the British officers cruizing 
off Elba, or in the Mediterranean, tu de- 
tain Bonaparte within the island, and if 
so, what those instructions were ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that no direct 
orders had been given ov the subject, but 
there had been an understanding that if 
Napoleon were found at sea he was 16 be 
detained. 

Mr. Tierney said, the answer amounted 
to this, there was no positive instruction, 
but it was understood that Bonaparte was 
to go where he pleased. 

Lord Castlereagh «must decline going 
further into the subject at present. The 
time for explanation would soon come, 
and he should not shriuk from enquiry.— 
(Hear.) 

Mr. Wynne was desirous of knowing 
whether there was any objeetion to com- 
municate to the House a copy of Bona- 
parte’s abdication, or whether it was in- 
tended to present it to the House ? 

No answer being returned, the Hon: 
Member afterwards moved an address to 
the Prince Regent, praying him to com- 
manicate to the House a copy of the treaty 
signed in Paris, April 1 sth, 1814.—Agreed 
to. 

Mr. Tiérney enquired whether it was 
intended to empower the’ committee to 
which the papers re8pecting the civil list 
were to be referred, to examine all records, 
papers, or persons . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer not 
returning a satisfactory answer, 

Mr. Tierney gave notice, that when such 
committee was appuinted, he should move 
to order them with such power.—Ad- 
journed, 

Thursday, April 6. 

Mr. Robinson gave notice, thaton Mon- 
day next he should move that the House 
resolve itself into a committee on the Acts 
relative to the slave trade, when he should 
move sundry resolutions respecting the 
care of the negroes. 

Mr. Mellish moved, on the part of sundry 
bakers, to extend the time for bringing in 
a bill respecting the assize of bread, to the 
10th of May next, on account of the come 
mittee that was now sitting to enquire into 
the laws on that subject.— Agreed to, aftex 
some — . from Mr, F. Lewis, 
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Message from the Prince Regent. 

Lord Castlereagh presented a message 
from his Rayal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, which was as follows :— 

‘*G, P.. Re 

* The Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and op the behalf of his Majesty, thinks it 
right to inform the House of Commons, 
that the events. which have recently oc- 
curred in France, in divect contravention 
ef the engagements concluded with the 
allied powers, at Paris, in the month of 
April last, and which. threaten conse- 
quences highly dangerous to the tranquil- 
lity and independence of Europe, have 
induced his Royal Highness to give direc- 
tions for the augmeetation of his Majes- 
ty’s land aud sea forces. 

The Prince Regent has likewise deemed 
it incumbent upon bim, to lose no time 
in entering into communicatiogs with his 
Majesty’s Allies, for the purpose of form- 
ing such a concert as may most effectu- 
ally provide for the general and perma- 
nent security of Kurope, 

* And his Roya! Highsess confidently 
relies on the support of the House. of Com- 
mous, in all, measures which may be ne- 
cessary for the accomplishment af this 
impertant object,” 

Lord Castlereagh then, moved that the 
said ynessayve be, taken into cunsideration 
to-mmurrow.——Agreed to. 


Abolition of the Pillory. 


Mr.M. A. Taylor, pursuant to vatice, 
moved, for leave to bring ina bill to abe- 
lish. the pillory, contending that it was 
a most unequal punishment, and therefore 
eught not ta be continued.— Leave was 
then given to bring in a bill to adolish the 
pillory. 


The Regent?’s Message, 

Mr. Whitbread said, the message was 
most indefinite, equivocal, so much sv, 
that it became desirable first to obtain in- 
formation on a yariety of points, It was 
particularly requisite to krow whether 
there was any truth ip the rumour that the 
parties to the treaty of Paris, ex-epting 
France of course, had signed sr¢ret arti- 
cles, by whiih they pledged themsetves tg 
maiytain the House of Bungbon ¢n the 
throne. He would, also ask the Nuble 
Lord whether it would not be consistent 
with his duty, previonsly to. entering upon 
such a discussion as must take placeaon the 


message, to lay before the House. some, 


account of the proceedings at Chatillon, 


that it might gbe known what reathy took’ 
place en that occasion. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed bis surprize 
that the Hon. Member should make any 
observation as tothe day which had been 
fixed to take the message into considera~ 
tion. It was usual to take a message into 
consideration the day after it was deli~ 
vered. As to. the question respecting 
secret articles entered into between the 
allicsand Great Britain, while at Paris, 
to maintain the Bourbons. on the throne of 
France, he bad no objection to answer that 
ne such articles bad been agreed npon- 
With respect to the Chatillon negociations 
with Bonaparte, the papers were extremely 
long, and he thought the Heuse would not 
object to proceed to the message without 
them; but he should have no objection 
whatever to give any explanation on the 
subject. 

Mr. Whitbread said a short abstract 
would suffice. . 

Mr. Pousonby hope: to be able to sup- 
port the address, and should do so if he 
were not theveby pledged to approve the 
steps that might hereafier be taken, He 
approved the preparations aud measures 
taken to act in concert with the allies. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the address wont 
not cali eon the Hause to express any 
epinion, bat simply to sanction the taking 
of measures'to augment our forces, and w 
approve the maintemauce of a commnunica- 
won with our alfies. As to whether the 
end would be peare or war, that wasa 
question that must be judged bereafter by 
its meri's. He did nov conceive that there 
weuld be any thing in the address to call 
forth. discussion. 

The conversation here ended: 

The third reading of the foreign wine 
bill was postponed to that day six mon! bs 
— Adjourned. 





Monday, April 10. 
Bigamy. 

Sir S. Romilly presented a petition from 
Lathrop Murray, found guilty of bigamy, 
and now ander sentence of! transportation; 
praying the interference of the House 
He had postponed the presenting of this 
petition, because ministers had informed 
him that the petitioner’s case was then 
under considevraion, but an unfavourable 
decision had since been given. He thought 
it a. case that cated for the imerfererce 
of the House, for during the trialthe pri- 
soner’s counsel understood many pointste 
he resersed, although the Reeurder after- 
wards said that mo points had been saved. 
The particulars of the marriage have al- 
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ready been stated, and the prisoner had 
every reasim to believe the first marriage 
was not legal. The sentence in this case 
was most severe, and yet the case was 
marked by many extenuating oiroumstan- 
ces, The petition having been read, he 
should move that it do lie on the table, 
and thatthe Recorter’s report to the privy 
counsel «be laid before¢he House. 

The petition was then read, ond on the 
motion that itdolie on the table, 

The Solicitor-General said, that he and 
his learned friend, the Attorney-General, 
had given the maturest consideration to 
the cause of Captain Murray, and their 
®pinion was that the first marriage in Ire- 
dand was valid, and that therefore the 
eecond marriage constituied the offence of 
bigamy. The offence was a public scandal, 
and deserved to be punished with the ut- 
most severity. 

Sit S. Romilly replied. 

Mr. H. Addington assured the House, 
that no extraneous matter had influenced 
the decision of the secretary of ‘state for 
the home department. 

The petition was then ordered to lie on 
the tale, but no consent was expressed 
% produce the Recorder’s report. 


Proceedings in Italy and Sicily. 

Mr. Ponsonby gave notice, that on 
Thareday next he should move for copies of 
the iustructions given to Lord W. Bentinck, 
respecting the proceedings iu Italy; and 
he should ajso touch upon the proceedings 
towards Sicily. 

Proceedings of Congress. 

Mr. Whitbread complained that the 
eddress of that House for papers respecting 
the progress of Congress bad not been so 
fully complied with asthe noble lord had 
led them to expect it would be. There 
was nothing respecting the annexation of 
part of Saxony to Prussia, a kingdom 
which the noble lord, in a letter that had 
just been published, a letter must unri+ 
valled, in whatever point it was viewed, 
had expressed himself willing whol'y to sa- 
crifice to Prussia, to strengthen ber against 
the alarming and dangerous ambition of 
Rassia, But possibly therewas no trath in 
that letter. Howwas the fact? It was, 
however, so completely the noble lord’s 
Myle of composition, that the letter must 
be his, for ** he to himself alone was paral- 
beh” (Hear, and faughter. ) 

Lord Castlereagh replied, however that 
Might be, that the Hon. Meniber’s con- 
duct was unparalleled either in that or any 
former House of Commons, for he was per- 
Petually questioning and producing pre- 


mature discussion. The letter referred 
to consisted of garbled extracts'from a 
Communication written by him, or rather 
it was a translation of a translation of 
what he had penned. He however had 
never maintsined any sentiments that he 
was not at all times ready to defend. But 
the Hon, Member had been guilty of ma- 
ny transgressions of the rules of that 
House, and bad led him (Lord C.) to reply 
to him; and then, because information 
was not given respecting those matters 
that had not been arranged, as well as those 
that had been settled, the Hon. Member 
instantly complained. It was a violation 
of the rules of that House, and of all di- 
plomatic proceedings, 10 produce any pa- 
pers whatever unti] the subject matter 
under negotiation had been finally con- 
cluded ; and into that transgression the 
Honourable Member had led the House, 
and yet complained. The address had 
been complied with as far as respect for 
the public service would admit. The Hon, 
Meinber had heretofore (and he still con. 
tinued to pursue the practice) availed 
himself of such stray information and sos 
litary and garbled documents as might be 
thrown inhis way, not only to calumniate 
his Majesty’s goverument, but also to ca« 
lamniate the allies. 

Mr. Whitbread wondered that the noble 
lord should have concarred in an address 
which it was not thought properto comply 
with. Ifthe nvble lord intended to pro- 
duce the papers respecting Saxony, he was 
willing to wait—but be must have such 
promise. . The transactions relating te 
Saxony appeared to be most unjustifiables 
and it now turned out that the noble lord 
would have cousented to the annexation of 
the whole of Saxony to Prussia, had nodt so 
monstrous a proposition disgusted the 
whole German mind. [Lord C, across the 
tabie, ‘* quite the reverse.”’] He was not 
surprised that he was wrong, for every 
thing that the noble lord had a hand in, 
like his compositions, could not be comn- 
prehended, { Hear, and laughter.) Notwith+ 
standing the noble lord’s attack onhim he 
should continue to do what he deemed his 
duty. 

Lord Castlereagh had no hapes of mak- 
ing any impression onthe Hon. Member, 
but he would not again be led by him into 
premature disclosure or discussion. That 
Hon. Member was only satisfied when he 
was endeavouring to lower his own govern- 
ment in the estimation of the world, or of 
calumniating our allies. 

The address having been read, the con- 
versation ended. 
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Army Extrvordinaries. 

The House having resolved itseif fintoa 
committee of supply on the army extraor- 
dinaries, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated, that he should move for’6,(00,0001. 
—3,983,3321. to make up the deficiencies 
of last year, andaa amount to make that 
sum six millions, on account of the extra- 
ordinaries of the present year. 

In consequence of an observation from 
Mr. ‘Tierney, the minister agreed: to take 
for the present a vote of 3,000,000I, re- 
serving the further consideration for ano- 
ther opportunity. 





Friday, April 14 

Mr. Ponsonby vequested Lord Castle- 
reagh to inform him’ whether it was true 
that an overture had been received ‘from 
France. 

Lord Castlereagh said, sach an overture 
had been received, and that it had been 
transmitted to Vienna. 

Mr. Ponsouby—‘* When was the com- 
munieation made ?” 

Lord Castlereagh‘ About three days 
back.” 

Mr. Ponsonhy-—‘* | have another ques- 
tion to ask the noble lord, which U think of 
equal importance.—I wish to know, whe- 
ther itis in the contemplation of his Ma- 
jesty’s government to take any steps of 
aggression against France, before an an- 
swer is received froin the conrt of Vieona ?” 

Lord Castlereagh.— I must. really. beg 
leave to ecline giving any answer as to 
the intention of his Majesty’s government 
upon this subject at present.’ —( Hear, 
hear.) 


Civil List. 

Mr. Tierney, after remarking on the 
sums granted for this service, moved for 
a committee to inquire into the expendi- 
ture of the civil list, with’ a power to send 
fot and examine per-ons, pupers, aud re- 
cords. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tended there was no necessiiy for so mi- 
nite an inquiry. He shonld theretore 
Mmuve asan amendment, that the latter 
partofthe motion, which related to per- 
sons, papers, and records, should be omit- 

Mr. Bennet said, there were two ways 
in which ministers 'nsually met a motion of 
this kind § the one was to support it, aud 
the other to seem to agree to it, while they 
took cave to attach som: thing to it that 
would deprive it of its efficacy. If the 
powers of the committee were so confised, 
asthe Right Hon, Gentleman proposed, 


it would be as ageless as former committees 
had been. There were one or two points 
with regard to the civil list which be wished 
to touch upon. M.was an extraordinary 
circumstanee, that after all the money that 
was paid tothe Royal Family, considera- 
bly more than 900,000].—yet after all, 
compared with former times, there was no 
court. He was oldgenough to remember, 
when there used to be two levees and one 
drawing-room a week; now there was 
hardly a levee ouce a fortnight, and there 
had been only one drawing-room this 
season. Notwithstanding all the money 
that was paid, the public had really no 
court. There were private parties, to be 
sure, atOariton House, but they were con- 
finedto persons of certain political opi- 
nions; and he would beg the House to 
consider, what a disappointment it caused 
to many to have themselves and theix fami- 
lies excluded from court, except on raré 
occasions, on account of their political 
sentiments. He begged to say a word or 
two as tothe fete in the Park, in celebra- 
tion of the peace. It bad been triumphantly 
stated last sessions, that 15,0001. wonld 
cover the whole expence. Nothing could 
be more false than this estimate, for it 
now turved out that the expence was 
40,0001. 

»Mr. Rose agreed that a sufficient case 
had been made out to justify inquiry, but 
contended. that the committee ought not 
ww bearmed with greater power than those 
possessed by former committees. 

Sir W. Congreve acknowledged, that the 
works in the Park had exceeded the esti- 
mates; buthe would be bound to prove, 
that they did not exceed them by more 
than 3,0001, 

Mr. Huskisson said, the appointment of 
such a committee would be «ierugatory to 
the dign'ty of thecrown. Wik respect to 
Mr, Cauning’s embassy. to Lisbon, he had 
no doubt, when hig Right Hon, Friend 
should know that it was not the intention of 
the Prince Regent of Portugal to return to 
Lisbon, he would tender his resignation of 
the office he held.—(Hcar, hear, and a 
laugh.) 

Lord Castlereagh contended, that the ne- 
cessity of appointing a committee with 
such powers had not been made out. 

Sir Thomas Acland voted in favour of 
the resolutions. 

‘The House then divided on the amend- 


ment, 
, For it . 127 
Against it é 94 


Majoriy ip fayour of ministers—99 
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Drury Lave and Covent Garden Theatres. 








DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Drury-Lane. 

A NEW operatic Drama, called The 
Unknown Guest, was acted at Drury- 
lan Theatre for the first time on Wed- 
nesday, March 29. It is written by 
Mr. Arnold, the Manager, and cer- 
tainly isno disgrace to its origin. We 
never spent four hours more tediously, 
than in sitting out the progress of a 
plot at once clumsy and involved, 
common-place, and obscure: and as 
we are unwilling to communicate the 
ennui we suffered to our readers, for 
their sake, our own, and the author's, 
the less that is said about this Operatic 
drama the better. The music is the 
best thing about the piece, and much 
of that is not free from the vapid 
sameness which characterizes the whole 
affair, Some of the songs by Braham 
and Mrs. Dickens, and by Miss Poole, 
were pleasing, and were deservedly 
encored. The same lot fell to several 
others of merit enough to secure the 
favour of ao Easter audience.—The 
author's wit was sprinkled with a very 
sparing hand throughout his Play; 
and, considering of what sort itis, this 
is much to be regretted. Munden had 
a character, and if his exquisitely face- 
tious looks meant any thing, we cer- 
tainly gathered from them that he was 
intended for a wag. And yet the bur- 
den of his song was this simple fact, 
that ‘he had been appointed to a 
place of great importance, but as to 
profit he could not speak ;” and this he 
repeated so frequently, and every time 
with such a determined waggishness 
in his look, that impossible as it appears 

we are under apprehensions that Mr. 
Arnold mistook this very homespun 
sentence for a good joke. . The audi- 
ence did vot fall into the same error. 
Thescenery is striking —and the Drama 
ends secundum legem et consuetu- 
dinem, with a conflagration. These 


combined aitraclions, with the music, 


and the talents of the vocal performers, 
might have rendered the Piece tolera- 
bly agreeable, if they had not had such 
serious odds to contend against as the 
unspeakable dullness of Mr. Arnold’s 
Muse. 

Covent-Garden. 

A new Asiatic piece, called “ Zem- 
buca or the Netmaker and his Wife,’’ 
was first performed at Covent-Garden 
theatre on Monday, March 27. It isin 
the usual style of Melo- Dramas. Farley 
is an amorous eastern Sultan, desirous 
of the wives of his Generals, as well ag 
hisown. Hisdesigns are counteracted 
by the Netmaker and his wife, assisted 
by one of the officers of the Court. 
Their various plans to effect the escape 
of the persecuted Selim and his be- 
trothed Almazaide, afford ample scope 
for the scene-painter, who hag availed 
himself of them very successfully. 
The explosion at the conclusion, for 
no Melo-draima can now conclude with- 
out an explosion, is one of the most 
terrific, and in course the most delight- 
ful, we ever saw. 

A vew Farce under the title of 
**Love in Limbo,” was also brought 
out at Covent-Garden Theatre. It is 
made up so exactly of the prescribed 
ingredients of Farce, that we need not 
detail . its character, The marriage 
of two devoted lovers, is. according to 
custom, the goal—deception and dis. 
guise are the meaos—and dragoon offi- 
cers and a young lady of spirit, are the 
principal parties concerned. The whole 
was very well acted ; and to this, and 
the good nature of the audience, 
the author 1s more indebted than to 
his own ingenuity. Matthews contrived 
to make something of a very witless 
cbharacter—Miss Foote was condemned 
to swagger as a young Hussar, and 
her deficiency in some of the requisite 
masculine assurance, is perhaps, her 
highest praise. 
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There was a strong contention be- 
tween the Ayes and the Noes on the 
question of tolerating a second repre. 
sentation; the former, we_ believe, 
made the most noise, and coasequently 
carried their point. 

Asit is quite possible for nonsense 
sometimes to besprightly and amusing, 
it is equally so that very unobjec- 
-tionable good sense should be inbtule- 
rably dull and insipid. Under this lest 
description, the ra uf the Noble 
Outlaw, likewisebrouzht out at Covent 
Garden Theatre, isto be classed. We 
know of no particular objections to 
urge against it—the plot, though not 
very hew or very probable, is quite as 
mach so as we expect—The Dialogue 
is neatly rounded, though uot very 
sharply pointed, and the Music is 
just of that sort which Mr. Bishop, we 
should conceive, might compose to all 
eternity without exhausting his fancy 
or draining the stores of old composers. 
It is im general (with some exceptions) 
in that namby pamby uncharacteristic 
style, which almost any young Lady 
of tolerable taste, well tutored m tho- 
rough bass, might attain without 
scarcely one gleaming of native energy 
and fire—N ot that it isdeficient in good 
taste, except occasionally where the 
slang ballad style, which has of late 
grown almost to a disease in modern 
music, is rather too prevalent. Sinclair 
sung an apostrophe to Spain, compe- 
sed with considetable elegance and 
taste, and some of the light airs were 
not without delicacy; but there is 
a general want of warmth and fancy, 
without which even taste and sweet. 
uess are insipid, ‘The Opera is compil- 

ed from one of Beaumont and Fiet- 
cher’s obscure Plays, the Pilgrim, and 
the alterations are generally judicious. 
Why it is called a Comic Opera we 
know not; nothing ever more fairly 
deserved the title of Serious. The 
title of a Comic Opera, which is to us 
«me of the most altractivein the Drama, 
had, we confess, rather raised our ex- 
pectations; they experienced a little 
shock when we looked at the play-bill, 
and found nothing but Heroic Princes 
and Dons—when we looked at the 
book of songs, and found that we 
were to be treated with a story of 
chivalry, and that the scene was 


laid ** amongst the brown Sierras of 
romantic Spain,’’—these symptoms 
savoured so strongly of sentiment, that 
we instantly saw we had very little of 
Cometly to 

Miss Stephens was in excellent 
Voice, and sung several Airs and Duets 
with the most tasteful expression. In 
acting also, she has of late very much 
improved. 

The scenery and costume of the 
Piece are very costly and striking, 
The art of scene-painting is carried to 
a wonderfal perfection at this The- 
aire. 


Thursday, March 30, the daughter 
of Captain Tuckey of the Royal Navy, 
seven years eld, mounting on a chair 
to view. herself in the chimney-glass, 
her muslin deess was drawn into the 
fire, and before her mother could 
stifle the fame by rolling her iu the 
carpet, she was so dreadfully burnt as 
to preclude all ‘hope of her life. Mes. 
Tuckey’s hands wete shockingly burat 
im theattempt to save her child. 

A melancholy accident occurred on 
Friday, March 31, in the neighbour- 
hood of Oxfordstreet. Three geutle. 
men driving furiously along in a cur. 
ricle, came m contact with a hackaey- 
coach, when the foriner was uofortu. 
nalely overturned, and, melancholy 
to relate, one of the gentlemen, a Mr. 
Sill, from the country, was killed on 
the spot, and one of the others hada 
leg broken, avd otherwise dangerously 
bruised. The third escaped unhurt. 

Union-Hali.—QOu Saturday se’unight 
April 1, Klizabeth Shaw was chacged 
by Mr. James Brooker with bigamy, 
she having married him during Ue 
life time of her first husband, Charles 
Shields,well knowing at the time of her 
second marriage, that her first husband 
was living. The prisoner is a young 
woman of respectable connections, and 
extremely interesting im ber appear- 
ance. From the circumstances of the 
case as they were detailed, it appeared 
that Mr. Shields aod Mr. Brooker had 
both been declared admirers of the 
lady for some time.—At lengih the 
preference was given to Mr. Shielde— 
Mr. B. was dismissed ; and on the day 
fixed, the 23d Kébruary last, she was 
married at Christ Church, to Mr. 5- 
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—— 

—Sca had they quitted church be~ 
fore regs ted the cheiee she had 
made, and before an howr had expired 
eloped frora her new lord, anda second 
time gave permission to Mr. Beooker 
to ad oy The preliminary sveps 
were soon arranged, aml on the 27th 
of Pebroary, foor days after the first 
marriage to Mr. Shields at Chvist 
Cherck, she was bed to the parish 
chureh of St. George the Martyr by 
Mr. Brooker, anda second time pro- 
newnced the marriage vows. It ap- 
d from the testimony of Mr. 
Brooker, sen, whe was present at his 
sow’s wrarriage, that she stafed the 
circumstance of her previous marriage 
with Mr. Shields, bat said © was of no 
faree, inasmuch as it had not been con- 
semrueted.—She was fally committed 

for trial at the assizes. 


Attempt to steal the Crown from the 
Tower. 

Lambeth Police-Ofice.—Wednesday, 
April 4th, Margaret Meore was brought 
before Si’ Daniel Williams, and under- 
went a second examination, charged 
with an attempt to steal the King’s 
Crowh, from the Tower, on Friday, 
the %tst of March last. 

Wlizabeth Bloisa Stackling, Deputy 
Keeper of the Regalia in the Tower, 
deposed, that about one o’chock in the 
aftemoon of the day meationed, the 
prisoner came and asked to see the 
regalia ; the usual charge made for 
weh exhibition is 18d. but the prisoner 
having offered 1s, avd she supposing 
her, frota her appearance, to be a 
soliier’s wife, consented to take it. 
She proceeded to shew her the regalia 
if the usual way, until she came to 
the last article, the crown: this is con- 
tained in a case,andis never taken out ; 
she opemed the case, and held it with 
both hands, om the ledge of a table, 
except when she was obliged te disen- 
gage ove hand and point out particular 
jewels. She had just been describing 
the “aqua marine,” a jewel of great 
value, when the prisoner stared, and 
in ao instant thrust her hand threugh 
the ge“ ber of the’ railings or 

ling eed there, and seizing 
fold “ct "the centre’ bow of the 
crown, pulled with great violence to 
forth, Witness put her hand 


at the top of the bew and bottom of 
the crown, to preserve it, while the 
ptisoner kept struggling with still 
greater violence to get it away. This 
struggling continued for about five 
mioutes, and she at length the 
crown from her grasp. She then pat 
the erown at a distance behind her, 
and instantly slipt the bolt of the en- 
teance, secured the prisoner and called 
for assistance. When help was ob- 
tained she sent for the Governor, but 
the Ward-keeper having come in, @ 
constable was also sent for, who soon 
arrived, and took the prisoner into ens- 
tody. She was searched, and about 
51. in money was found epon her; 
there were also some papers. In the 
struggke between the witness and the 
prisoner, there were two bows of the 
crown brokea from the socket; a 
string of pearls was also broken, which 
rolled upon the floor, some inside the: 
railing, and some outside,. where the 
wisoner was. ‘Phese were sabsequent- 
y picked up by the witness, asvisted 
by the Governor. 

The prisoner being called upon for 
her defence, said, that she was a single 
woinau, residing at No. 3, Union-street 
Apolto-gardens; she was a mifk- 
woman, and had a girl about 19 yetrs 


of age, her daughter, residing with’ 


her. She wasa widow, her husband 
who was a labouring man, had been 


dead about 11 years: is net acquaint-’ 


ed with a soldier, nor was she ever in 
company with one, or at the. Tower 
is her life before the day in question. 
Being asked by the Magistrate why she 
came so far from home, she replied, 
she very often went to Thanies-street 
to buy salt herrings. 


Then, said the Magistrate, what in-. 


duced you to vo to the Power ?—A, E 
went on Friday purposely to see the 
lions, no one was with me—I then 
went to see the crown. 

Q. How came you to snatch that 
article from the keeper ?—I thought 
ita pity that so valvable a thing should 
remain there, while half the nation 
was starving for want of bread! If 
wished also at the time, to take the 


whole of what was there, and give it to. 


the public ! 


Q. Who told yeu to do this, or’ 


who wasit put that good thought in 
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your head?-—1 had no adviser what- 
ever. ' 

Upon being asked by the Magistrate 
to state little more particularly who 
she was, she said she was a Welch 
woman, from the county of Carmar- 
then, and had, been brought upin the 
principles of the Church of England. 
About ten years since, she purchased 
soine ground from Mr. Henry Hooper, 
of Apollo Gardens; and about five 
years ago built a small house, in which 
she resides, and which already cost her 
1201, She was to have paid 1501. Her 
other houses and property were sto- 
len from her by ejectmeots, execu- 
tions, &c. and her losses amounted at 
least to 500].! She never had any idea 
of stealing the crown until she saw it, 
and then was only impelled by the 
motive already stated. Does not re- 
collect that she ever thought of pro- 
viding for the poor until then. 

Mr. Swift, the Keeper of the Jewels 
in the Tower, was then called, but it 
was stated that he was out of town, 
and would not return before Sunday or 
Monday. 

. The evidence of this witness, how- 
ever, being deemed necessary, the 
priso.er was remanded for a final exa- 
mination.—The woman appeared to be 
evidently insane. 

Lord Cochrane is removed from bis 
miserable place of confinement, the 
strong room, in the Kiag’s Bench Pri- 
son, to apartments over the lobby, at 
the entrance of the prison, The Mar- 
shal has been al great expence in 
having iron doors made to them, and 
other fastenings in order to prevent his 
Lordship from making any other at- 
tempts at escape. 

. During Lord Cochrane’s confinement 
in the strong room of the King’s 
Bench Prison, two soldiers were daily 
placed as guards over him; in the 
course of the day however, he was 
permitted, wilh another person, to 
play at racquets within the small yard 
of his place. of confinement. From 
many inquiries, there is every reason 
to believe that his singular escape was 
not effected by getting over the walls, 
but in the dress of a tall woman, who 
was a constant visitor in the prison, 


and who, by the frequency of her pass- 





ing in ahd out, made the deception 
easy. She is very remarkable in her 
appearance, and it is said the disguise 
was perfect. With the prisoners his 
Lordship is very popular; im acts of 
charity and relief to distressed indivi- 
duals in similar confinement, be has 
already distributed amongst them near 
20901. 

A melancholy accident occurred 
April 9th, to Lady Mary Fitzge- 
rald, at her house, in Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square. Her maid left her 
alone to get her supper; she had 
just began, when the bell rung, and 
she heard a violent scream; she ran 
up stairs; when she got to the ball 
she saw a great light on the staircase; 
it immediately struck ber that her 
Lady was on fire; she called to two 
male servants who happened to be in 
the house, they took up the hail mat, 
ran into the drawing-room, and found 
her Ladyship’s clothes in flames ; they 
put the mat round her, but it had not 
the desired effect, they then got 
water and extinguished it. Her Lady- 
ship was quite sensible the whole time, 
as she called several times for more 
water: she was put to bed, and lan. 
guished in great pain till half. past six 
o’clock the following morning, when 
she expired. Her Ladyship was ino her 
90th year, and for her age very strong 
and active. She was aunt to the pre- 
sevt Duchess of Devonshire, to the 
Countess of Liverpool, Earl of Bristol, 
Karl Mulgrave, Hon, General Phipps, 
and Hon, Augustus Phipps. 

{A singular circumstance occurred on 
Wednesday, April 12th, at the house of 
a Noble Lord, in the neighbourhood 
of, Chelsea:—Two cats having com- 
mitted depredations ov the Larder, ” 
gratifying their appetites with a fowl, 
the housekeeper ordered a footboy to 
destroy them. in accomplishing the 
destiuction of the Jast animal, he 
found considerable difficulty ; and its 
piteous moans, while under the hands 
of its executiouer, operated in 80 
powerful a manver on the nerves of 
the lad, thathe observed to bis fel- 
low-servant, * he felt so shocked at 
kilting the cats, that he would never 
kill; another as long as he lived.” A 
short time. after this observation, his 
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countenance became changed—he was 
unable to stand—and his whole mass of 
blood appeared affected. Medical ad- 
vice was Called to his assistance, but he 
expired the next morning in St. 
George’s Hospital ! 

The Queen’s Drawing Room.—it 
being ten months since her Majesty 
held a Drawing Room, the announce. 
ment for one on Thursday, April 13th, 
caused considerable bustle in the town. 

The Palace was prepared for the 
occasion by the grand staircase being 
divided to admit the company on one 
side and returo on the other, to avoid 
confusion. Ip addition to the suite of 
rooms fiited up, and new furnished 
last year for her Majesty’s Courts, ano- 
ther was added to the State Rooms for 
gporedey's Drawing Koom, viz.:— 

er Majesty's State Dressing Room, 
which has been newly furnished and 
fitted up with light blue velvet and 
gold, in a very elegant and splendid 
style for the occasion. The Cesare 
Charlotte of Wales arrived early, and 
dressed in the Palace for the Drawing 
Room. The Prince Regent came in 
State a little before four o’clock, with 
four carriages in his suite, escorted by 
aparty of Life Guards. His Royal 
Highness wore regimentals, the ribbon 
of the Garter, and several Stars and 
iusignias of other Orders. The Duke 
and Duchess of York, the Dukes of 
Kent and Gloucester, and Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester came in state. 

Those entitled to the privilege of 
theentré were admitted into the Draw- 
mg-room previous Lo the rest of the 
company, who remained in the grand 
saloon till they had retired. The 
Queen eniered the Drawing-room at 
two o'clock, accompanied by Prin, 
cesses Augusta and Elizabeth, with 
their numerous suites, when Viscount 
and Viscountvss Castlercagh were pre- 
sented tothe Queen ov their return 
from Vienna, aud other distinguished 
characters, Uu the Drawing-room 
being thrown open for the general 
company, those who had their new 
honours of Knights .of the Grand 
Cross conferred on them on Wednesday 
by the Prince Regent were presented 
tothe Queen upon the occasion, ex- 
cept those who were obliged to leave 


Vou. I. April, 1815. 


towu on Wednesday night. The Royal 
Dukes wore their new Ofders. 

The storm of thunder and rain, 
which passed over the Metropolis on 
Thursday about one o’clock, put all 
the gay spectators io the front of the 
Queen’s Palace to the rout. The 
officers of the Life Guards who ap- 
peared in their full state uniforms, 
with crosses and other honours sus- 
pended by the crimson silk cordon, 
were compelled to retreat from the 
pelling shower. This storm was 
marked in us termination by a 
most violeat explosion, which> took 
place immediately over two houses in 
Frederick-place, Goswell-sircet road. 
The electric fluid took its dircetion 
through a chimuey of No, 15, causing 
havoc in most of the rooms, but 
particularly in the parlour, where it 
destroyed a looking-glass, and other 
articles of furniture; it then forced 
its way through the party-wall 
and eventually subsided in the hitches 
of No. 14. ‘The alarm excited in the 
neighbourhood was considerable, for 
the fate of the inhabitants; but, we 
are haypy to state, they have provi- 
dentially escaped without personal 
injury. 

On Friday, April 14th, about one 
o'clock, John Waghorn, 4 respectable 
tailor, residing in Rolls Bulldings, 
Fetter Lane, was observed by his 
wife and children to leave his work, 
and commence sharpening a carving 
knife. The unbappy man being in a 
state of mental derangement, nalurally 
excited their fears, and the woman 
allempted to quit the reom, as did 
also the childien. This, however, he 
prevented, by locking the dvor. For 
some time he preserved a degree of 
coolness and consistency, thal led them 
to believe there was no immediate 
danger to be apprehended, About 
two o’clock, however, the unfortunate 
subject of this tragedy berame sud- 
denly outrageous, aud, seizing his 
prepared weapon of Dieod and destruc. 
tion, he Yell Upon his wife, aod neafly 
severed her head fron the body, He 
then as suddeuly inflicted a similar act 
of horror upon himself, and was pro. 
ceeding tu close the revolting scene 
by butchering his children, when a 
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Mr. Revicke, aticacied by the ertes of 
the children, and the groans of the 
dying mother, rushed from the street 
to the room, and, bursting it open 
with extraordinary violence, happily 
succeeded in rescuing the infants from 
the butchery that awaited them. The 
uohappy man and his murdered com- 
panion did not long survive. He had, 
it appears, been some time since ina 
house of confinement as a lunatic, 
but apparently recovered, and was re- 
stored to his family, On Wednesday 
he was again seized with a fit of de- 
rangement which led to the dreadful 
catastrophe it has become our painful 
duty to describe. 

A gentleman has reached London 
from Gibraltar, who has resided during 
fifteen years in the Spanish colonies of 
South America. From him we learn, 
that General Miranda was lateby tried 
before the Seeret Vribunai at Cadiz, 
and was senteuced to be strangled with 
the Dar garotte, which punishment 
he suffered aevordingly. 

Sunday the family of Mr. Tyler, 
No. 9, Hedford strect, Bedford-square, 
were thrown into the createst alarm 
and affliction at ficding Mr. Tyler shot 
iv his study. 

The morningof thot day the decea- 
sed got up in a wild and frantic manner, 
but aftera short time these symptoms 
subsided, te came down stairs and 
dressed, and afterwards received some 
company in the parlour with’ his usual 
politeness and good humour: he re- 
mained with his family in that manner 
until about one o'clock, when he retired 
into his study, where he arranged some 
papers relating to his family and other 
affairs: In a few minutes after, the 
servant maid, who happened to be up 
stairs, heard the report of a pistol, 
which she thought proceeded from her 
master's room, and in consequence 
came down to the drawing-room, but 
tinding the door fastened, she went to 
inform the family, who also heard the 
report and were coming up. The 


door was forced open, and a most 
heart-rending sight presented itself. 
Mr. Tyler was sitting ina chair with 
a pistol in his hand, which he had 
discharged through his head. He 
was nearly covered with blood, and 
died in a few minutes. The affliction 
of his wife and family on this melan- 
choly occasion was beyond description, 
—Coroner’s Verdict, Insanity. 

{It turns out that the report of the 
detention of the English, and other 
foreigners in France, is untrue —On 
the contrary, a circular has been print. 
ed and distributed every where, assur. 
ing the English that they may reside in 
perfect securily wherever they please, 
or go oul of France, and re-enter it at 
their pleasure. 

Itis with great concern we have to 
confirm the report of the loss of his 
Majesty’s ship Statira, by striking on 
a sunken rock near the Island of Little 
Inagua, off Cuba. Providentially 
every person on board was saved, from 
the assistance derived from the boats 
of several transports then happening 
to be under the Statira’s convoy. 

The American expedition against 
the Algerines is fitting out upon 4 
more ex‘ensive scale than wasat first 
deemed necessary, it having been ascer- 
tained that the piratical states, yore 
ed of ‘the meditated attack, have 
adopted very formidable defensive 

measures. 

A wessenger lately sent by Bona- 
parte with an overture to our govera- 
ment, aware that if hé landed at Dover 
he should be detained there, came overt 
to the English coast in a French boat, 
late in the evening, and landed at 
Kingsdown, between Deal and Dover, 
whence he walked to Deal, directed by 
a lad he accidentally fell in with, hired 
a post-chaise, aud proceeded to Lon- 
don, without reporting himself, of 
being reported, to any civil or milita- 
ry authority whatever, 
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AT the Salop Assizes, Thom. Jesson 
anailor, aged twenty five, was indict- 
edfor the wilful murder of his wife's 
child, Mary Birch, in the parish of 
Hales Owen, on the night of Saturday 
the 28th of January last. It appear- 
ed from the evidence, and the priso- 
ner’s confession, that during the ab- 
sence of his wife, he took the child by 
the knees, and dashed its head against 
the floor, fracturing the skull and the 
jaw, and causing almost immediate 
death. The prisoner appeared insen- 
sible during the whole trial; but when 
the verdict and sentenée were pro- 
nounced, he wept, and threw himself 
on the floor in the greatest despair. 

A Ghost.—On Saturday, April Ist, 
agentleman’s servant was summoned 
befure the Police court Edinburgh, 
on a charge of having propagated a 
report that a bouse in Jamaica-street 
was haunted by a Ghost, and thereby 
preventing the house from being let, 
to the damage of the proprietor, &c. 
Upon teing called to plead to this 
heinous offence, the Jefender posi- 
tively averced that he had seen the 
Ghost upon two several occasions,— 
that be had conversed with it,—that it 
wasof acopper colour, dressed in a 
red night cap; but what the natare 
of the conversation was, the defen- 
der refused to reveal, having been en- 
joined to secrecy. The Sitting Magis. 
trate ordered the defender to find 
security to keep the peace for a year 

wider the penalty of five pounds; be- 
fore leaving the defender hegged leave 
to ask the Magistrate if he was at 
liberty to converse with the Ghost in 
future, as he had promised to see him 
a and to partake of his hospiia- 
y 


On Friday April 7th, a most serious 
affray took place at Dartmouth Pri- 
son, where the Amcrican prisosers of 
War are confined. It appears that the 


unfortunate prisoners, who amount to 
five or six thousand men,have recently 
become extremely impatient to be set 
at liberty, and ascribed their deten. 
tion to Mr. Beazly, their countryman, 
who is ageat for American prisoners 
of war in London. Him they burnt 
in effigy on Friday, and then proceed. 
ed to force their way out of the pri- 
son. Captain Shortland, the resident: 
British Ageat, weot ia among them 
alone and unarmed, to endeavour to 
pacify them, but a pistol was snapped 
at- him, and therefore the soldiers 
fired among the insurgents, when. 
about twelve were killed and thitty 
wounded. A mosket ball grazed Cap 
tam Shortland’s cheek. ‘The prompt 
interference of the military quelled 
the insurreetion and tranquillity was: 
restored. 

On Tnesday, April 11th, an Inquest 
was held at Woolwich, before Mr. 
Carter, one of the Coroncrs for Kent, 
and a very respectable Jury, on the 
body of aman foundiu the Thames 
on the Sunday preceding. — lt-appear- 
ed in evidence, that. the deceased 
had been wantubly thrown inta the 
river, by-a man of the name of Rose, 
80 long back as the Ist uf March, and 
although the corpse was greatly altered 
and decaged by the effects of time and 
the elements, yet the form of the de. 
ceased, hé bewg erveoked backed, and 
the clothes he wore, were sufticiently 
rematkabie to identify his person ber 
yond ali doubt. The deceased aad 
Rose were passengers together in @ 
Gravesend boat, on the morping of 
the Ist of Murch last; and although 
thore was no positive quarrel between 
them on the voyage, yet they exer- 
cised their wit against each other great 
part of the time, to the amusement 
of the company. Rose was abusive 
aud ill-humoured to the deceased, fre- 
quently interrapted him in singing, &c, 
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pulled him about, knocked his hat off, 
threatened to put him on the fire, and 
told him repeatedly he should go over- 
board before they got to Woolwich. 
The company nevertheless, did not 
imagine that he meant it, and the 
deceased took it all in good part, and 
only replied in a jocular way. At 
length, in Galleon’s Reach, the de- 
ceased and Rose both went ‘on deck : 
Rose took the deceased by the hand, 
and without speaking to each other 
they walked along the deck a few 
paces, when by a sudden pull Rose 
forced the deceased overboard, and 
although every effort. was immediately 
made to save him, yet they were with- 
out success. A great deal of enquiry 
as to the que animo was made by the 
Coroner and Jury, and after two deli- 
berations the Jury returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against Charles Kose. 
Rose remains in ¢tistody to take his 
trial at the next Assizes for Kent. 

Mr. Blackburn, the Leeds attorney, 
suffered on Saturday se’nnight, at 
twelve o’clock, at York. The parti- 
tulars are as follow,:— About a -quar- 
ter of an. hour before twelve, the 
under sheriff and other officers of jus- 
tice attended the governor of the Castle 
to the cell, where the unhappy victim 
was waiting in awful expectation of 
his last earthly suffering. He immedi- 
ately walked with them to the awful 

latform, accompunied aiso by the 

ev. Mr. Hamilton, of Leeds, who has 
attended hin: during his confinement, 
and been indefatigable in his endea- 
vours to render that consolation which 
religion can alone bestow, and who 
prayed with him nearly a quarter of 
an hour on the scaffold.) The prayer 
was delivered extempore : it was checr- 
ing and animated, and appeared to 
make a considerable impression on the 
sufferer, who seemed pertectly resigned 
to his fate, and just before the last 
moment, expressed his firm conviction 
and happy experience of the consola- 
tion to be derived from a firm reliance 
on mercy through the merits of the 
great intercessor, An immense. con. 


course of people were assembled, to 
witness the affecting scene ; and he 
wis, afew minutes afterwards (being 
then twelve o’clock) Jaunched into 
eternity. His body, after being sus- 
pended the usual period, was delivered 
tohis relatives, and conveyed in a 
hearse, which was waiting, to Roth- 
well near Leeds, for interment . 

At the quarter séssions for Norwich, 
April the 19th, the Rev. J. Colman, 
of Wicklewood, was indicted for an 
assault on Susannah, wife of J. Barnes, 
of Rockland Ali Saints, with an intent 
to commit a rape. This prosecution 
appeared, by the nature of the evi- 
dence, to have arisen from motives of 
malice, occasioned by the defendant’s 
having made distress:'on the prosecu- 
tors, who were his tenants, for half a 
year's rent. The chairman, ig sum- 
ming up the evidence, commented on 
the prevarication of the prosecuttix in 
giving her evidenee, and stated his 
conviction of the defendant’s innocence, 
—The defendant was acquitted. 

A beautiful meteor was perceptible 
from Worcester about half past ten 
o'clock on Monday, April 17, it ardse 
from the S. E. having the appearance 
ofa blue flame, shot across the hea- 
vens with much ysapidity, and disap- 

eared in the S. W, quarter of the 
orizon, but not before it had spread 
into a luminous rivg, in which state it 
was for some time visible. 

Monday se’nnight, an otter was 
killed at Badenhall, which had long 
eluded the vigilance of the fishermen 
upon the river Sow; and when found 
he had a large double spring trap upon 
one of his legs, which he had dragged 
through the fields nearly a mile. The 
length, from the nose to the tip of the 
tail, was 4 feet 1 iuch, and his weight 
24lbs. 

Monday se’nnight as a fine boy, 
about six years old, the son of Mr, 
William Spear, near Launceston, was 
riding on the shafts of a threshing 
machine, be was suddenly struck © 
by the arms of the machine, and kill- 
ed on the spot. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Tuckey’s Maritime Geography and Sta- 

tistics, 3 vols. 8vo. 2]. 16s, 
LAW, 

Statutes of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, vol. 4, part 3, from 50 
to 52 Geo. IL]. 4to. 1), 11s. 6d. 

Leach’s (Thos. Esq.) Cases in Crown 
Law, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21. 2s, bds. 

MATHEMATICS, 

Butler’s (Cha.) Easy Introduction to the 
Mathematics, 2 vols. 8vo. price 11.11s, 6d. 
boards. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL, 

Rudman on Cancer, 8s. 

Forster’s Sketch of Craniology, 5s. 

Guthrie on Gun-Shot Wounds, 8vo, 12s. 

Lambe’s additional Reports on the Ef- 
fects of a Peculiar Regimen in Cases of 
Cancer, Scrofula, Consumptivn, Asthma, 
and other Chronic Diseases; 12s. 

Wheatley’s Practical Obsexvations on 
the Neerosis of the Tib.a, 8vo. 6s. 

. Hey’s, (Will. juan.) Treatise on Puer- 

peral Fever, 8vo. price 5s. boards, 

Stoker’s (Will. M.D ) Trcatiseon Fever, 
with Observations on the Practice adopted 
for its Cure, in'the Fever Hospital, and 
House of Recovery, in Dublin, illustrated 
by Cases, 8¢0. price 7s. boards. 

The Principles ¢f Sargery, bY John 
Bell, to be completed: initwelve nionthly 
Paris, price 124.each..Part)I. t& Vivare 
bow ready for delivery. 

Bichat (Xavier) Physiological Researches 
on Life an Death, translated ‘fom the 
French by F.. Gold, Svo. pr:ce 9s. boards. 

Hodgsyn’s (Joseph) Treatise: on the 
Diseases uf Arterjes and Veins, &¢, 8yo. 
price J 5s. boards. 

—_————-—- Engraving, to il- 
lustrate some of the Diseases of Arterics, 
royal 4tu. price 1}. 18. boards. 

‘MISCELLANEOUS, 

Cambridge (The) University’ Calendar, 
for the Year 1815, 12imo. price 5s. Gd. bds. 

— Parisienies, 18mo. price-4s. 

und. 

_Wellwood’s (Sir Henry Moncreiff, Bart.) 
Discourses on the Evidence of the Jewish 
aud Christian Revelations, with Notes and 
Illustrations, 8vo. price 12s. boards. 

Davidson’s (David) Arrangement of 
English Grammar, with critical Remarks, 
and a collection of Synonymes, 12mo. 
price $3, sewed. 


Devout (Tae) Communicant,’ according 
to the Church of England, ‘12mo. price 
3s, 6d. bound. 

History of the Secret Societies of the 
Army, and of the Military Conspiracies, 
which had for their object the Destruction 
of the Government of Bonaparte, 8vo. 
price 7s. 





Ditto in French, 8vo. pr. 7s. bds. 
‘ Crosby’s Builders New Price Book, cor- 
rected to Feb, 1815, 8vo. price 4s. sewed. 

Cox’s (Ff. A. A.M) Life of Philip Me- 
lancthon, 8vo. price 14s; boards. 

Berwick’s (Rey. Edw.) Liveaef Pollio, 
Varro, and Gatlus, witb Notes, ccown 8vo. 
price 7s, boards. ; . J 

Clark’s (Will. Esq.) Thoughts on the 
Managemeut aad Relief of the Poor, 8vo. 
price 2s, sewed. , 

Considerations upon the Corn Bill, 8yo. 
price 23, sewed, 4 ; 

Eiliott’s (Geo.) Life of thé ‘Dake’ of 
Wellington, 8vo. pric& 143! boards. 

Murtis’s Incroduction to Book-Keeping, 
1s. hs 
Ditto, ditto, royal paper, 10s. 6d. 
Myer’s Exsay on Improvibg the,Condi- 
tion of the Poor, 3s. 6.1, wt 

Au, Enquiry into the Present State ef 
the British Navy, 6s. 6d. ; 

Village Conversations, or the Vicar’s 
Fire Side, 6s. 6d. 

Pick’s Annual Racing Calendar, 7s. 

Letters to the Right Hon. Earl Bathurst, 
on the Connundrum now solved by Bona- 
parte, by W. Playfair, 2s. 6d. 

A Statement whieh was made in Octo- 
ber to'Barl Battiurst, and in November, 
1814, to the Compte de la Chartre, the 
French Ambassador, of Bunaparte’s Plot 
tore-usurp the Crown of France, by W. 
Playfair, 1s. 6d. 

A short Account of the Edinburgh Sav- 
ings Bank, 8vo. price 1s, sewed, 

Substance of a Speech, delivered at 
Maidenhead, January 30, 1815, on the 
Adult Institution, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Hill’s (Sainuel) New Law List, corrected 
to March, 1815, 12mo. price 6s. bound. 

Hints to Travellers in Italy, by R.C. H. 
fuolscap, price 4s, hoards, 

Rocca’s (M. de) Mémoires sur Ja Guerre 
— Frangais en Espagne, 8vv. price 9s. 6d 

ards. 

Macauley’s Letter to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, occasioned by a Pamphlet lately 
pirblished by Dr. Thorpe, 3s, 












































































896 BILL OF MORTALITY. 








From March 2°, to April 25, 1815. 








NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Vol. 2 of Piayfair’s Outlines of Natural 

Philosophy, 10s. 6d. 
NOVELS. 

Guy Mannering ; or, the Astrologer, by 
the Author of Waverley, 3 vols. 12mo. 
price]. 1s, boards. 

Clan-Albin, a National Tale, 4 vuls. 

2mo. price 1]. 8s. boards. 

The Curse of Ulrica, 3 vols. 18s. 

Maria, or the Hollawders, by Louis 
Bonaparte, 3 vols. 15s. 

Treachery, or, the Grave of Antoinette, 
a Romance, by Louisa Sidvey Stanhope, 
4 vols. 1umo. price 11. 2s, boards. 

Warwick Casile, by Miss Prickett, 
5 vols. 1'. is. 

Magic of Wealth, a Novel, by T.S. Suir, 
3 vols. i2mo. price 18s. boards, 


POETRY. 


The Corsican Mydia, a Pindaric Poem; 
by T. Whittaker, 6d. 
The Maze, 8s. 


RELIGION, 


Lavington’s Sermons-to young People, 
Gs. 6d. 

The Second Exodus, or, Reflections on 
the Prophecies, relating to the Rise, Fall, 
and Perdition, of the Great Roman Beast, 
of the 1260 years, and his last head, and 
their connection with the long captivity 
and approaching restoration of the Jews, 
3 vo's. 10s. 6d. y 

Stobell’s (Kev. Edw.) Sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer, and on several Subjects, 
8vo. priee 12s. boards. 

Hooper’s (J. A.M,) Sermons on the 
Death of the Reverend Noah Hill, Svo. 
price ls. 6d. sewed. 

Stevens's Sermons on our Duty towards 
God, our Neighbour, and Ourselves, 8vo. 
12s, 

Bishop Horsley’s ‘Translation of the 
Psalms, 2 vols: $vo. 11. 12s. 

Covk’s History of the Church of Seot- 
jand, 3 vols. 11: 168. 





‘The Consistency of Human Operation 
with Divine Influence in Religion ; a Ser- 
mon preached in the Parish Church of St. 
George the Martyr, Queen Square, and 
in the Chapel of the Asylum for Female 
Orphans, Lambeth, by the Rev. F. Smith, 
A. M. 1s. 

A second Address to Persons calling 
themselves Unitarians, fd. 

Forby’s Letter to the Right Revd. the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, 3s. ; 
THEATRICALS. 

Shakspear’s King Richard If. an Histo- 
sical Play, 2s. 6'. 

Zembuea, or the Net-Maker and bis 
Wife, by 1. Pocock, vs. 

Past Ten o’Clock, and a Raiwy Night, 
a Farce, in two Acts, by Thomas Dibdin, 
8vo. pricels. 6d. 

Corscience, a Tragedy, in five Acts, by 
Joseph Aston, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Traveiler’s Complete Guide through 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany; con- 
taining a particu'ar Account of all the Pub- 
lic Buildings, Places of Amusement, and 
Curiosities: with accorate ‘lables of Dis- 
tances in English Mi'es from one ‘Town to 
another; the best Inns pointed out, and 
a4 Description of every Thing worthy the 
Altention of Gentlemen, Lovers of the Fine 
Arts, -and Travellers in general. By Chas. 
Campbell, Esq. ‘Illustrated with correct 
map-, price 7s. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Great Britain, by a French- 
man, 2 vols, 8vu. 2'. 2s. 

Laing’s Account of a Voyage to Spitz- 
beigén; containing a full Description of 
that Country, 5vo. 5s, 

Holland’. (Henry, M.D. F.R. S.) Tra- 
vels in the Ionian Isles, Albany, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, &c. during the Years 1812 
and 1813, 4to. price 31. 3s. boards. ; 

Journalof a Tour and Residence it 
Great Britain, during the Yearg 1810 and 
1811, by a French Traveller, 2 vols. 8v0- 
price 21. 2s. boards, 





BILL OF MORTALITY, FROM MARCH 29, 1815, TO APRIL 25, 1615, 








A 
GHRISTENED. BURIED. Qand 5.134{ 60and 70. 105 
Males 9110 ppg | Males) 7012540 5and10. 56] 70and 80. 86 
Females 851 ¢ '0* | Females 631 ; M*NEF io and2. 49 | 80and W. 50 
Whereuf have died under two years-old 363< 2 S20 and30. 93 | 90 and 100. 13 
3 30 and 40. 129 
Peck Loaf, 48. 4s. ld. 4s. 1d. 3s. Tid. A440 and 50. 147 | 


Selt, 20s. per bushel, 44d. per Jb, 





50 aod 60. 139 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of. 140\bs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended April 15, 1815. 


INLAND COUNT! ES. 





Wheat} Kye | Barley} Oats 
® Gis, Ae. €i my a, 
Middlsx.| 66 5 81 $|/ 28 4)|Essex . 
Surrey | 70 36 81 9} 28 giiKent . 
Hertford} 62 8] 28 33 25 Sussex ° 
Bedford | 71 11] 36 $1 6) 23 4)Suffolk . 
Huntin. | 68 6|-——/ 30 6] 20 8|Cambridge. 
Northa. | 73 4] 40 390 41 21 4'|Norfotk 
Rutland | 68 80 29 Lincoln . 
Leicest. | 75 8] 44 83 22 8iYork + 
Notting.| 76 8) 43 6| 34 6) 25 Durham 
Derby | 81 4)- 94 8127  gi|Northumb. 
Stafford | 78 1J— $3 9] 26 6| Cumberlan 
Salop 81 11] 55 6) 36 38] 28 6)|Westmorla. 
Herefor.| 74 8} 40 27 «=—8| 28 9! Lancaster . 
Wor’st. | 75 9] 38 | 83 11] 99 9\\Chester 
Warwic.| 79 & $5 25 =i Flint 
Wilts 69 4 30 10} 26 §||Menbigh 
Berks 69 Qj} 31 28 2| Anglesea 
Oxford | 79 9 31 6) 26 Carnarvon. 
Bucks 74 92 $1 6) 95 4)|Merioneth 
Brecon | 74 10) 38 4) 30 9) 18 8||\Cardigan 
Montgo.| 80 39 5) 30 5) 23 2iPemboke. 
Radpor.| 74 7 29 9] 27 10/\Carmarthe. 
Glamorga.. 
-— Gloucester. 
Somerset 
Average of England and Wales. Monmouth. 
Wheat 71s 9d.; five 39s. Od. ; Barley||Devon . 
Sls. 1d.; Oats 246. 8d.3; Beans|iCornwall 
$6s.4d.; Pease 38s. Sd.; Oatmeall|Dorset . 
29s. 6d. Hants 
qe pamceecene 



































MARITIME COUNTI®&S. 



































Wheat| Rye )Barley | Oats. 
a. dis. djs. dis. d. 
64 6) 30 31 21 6 
65 41. 6 27 4197 4 
68 *8 'e9 196 

66 % 32 $0 hig4 9 
67 6 9411118 2 
66 5} 31 6 28 IJi@l 4 
66 &| 39 28 Sis. th 
66 4) 41 4) 31 4%)91 11 
GL De? 40 29 6 
64 7142 6 27 4/23 11 
70 9143 4190 £26 4 
77 4) 48 35 &}40 4 
yi a) 246 9 
18 6j———-} $7 229 

72 Fi———} $6 5)27 «4 
71 2j———} 35 3/28 10 
63 me} 27 19 

TL Gl mmm} 98 894 6 
77 10j——-—} $5 SI3L 2 
68 30 S116 9 
57 9 29 lONLG 

67 5i———| 31° 4716 

69 Gi——) 25 G25 4 
80 6|———/ 32 1/27 4 
74 4-——] 31 J] 
7§ 4|———!| 29 ‘j;—— 
73° 9li———-| 25 2)22 4 
75 29——| 99 #25 6 
Tl lm] 28 «128 8 
67 1|-———| 28 826 8 











PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c, 


DOCKA. 


East India, 1397. per cent 


London, 80/ per 


cent 


West-lndia, 1501, ditto 


CANALS. 


Grand Junction, 205! per share 
Keunet and Avon, 19/. 


per share 
Lancaster, 192. 10s, ditto 


Leicester Union, 1301. ditto 


Worcester aud Birwingham, 40/, ditto 


INSURANCE OFFICES, 


Albion 491. per share 
imperial, 49/. ditto 
Rock, 2/. 10s, ditto 
Eagle, 21.45. ditto 


Woure and Epmonps,Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers,9,Change Alley, 


Southy 


April 4, 1815. 
WATER-WORKS, 
Fast London, 64/. per share 
GrandJunctioa, 342 dilto 
Manchester and Salford, 361. ditto 
Portsmouth and Farlington, 18/. ditte 
West Middlesex, 27/. ditto 


BRIDGES, 
rk, 8/. per share discount 


Strand, 20/7. 10s. per share 
Vauxhall bridge, 52/. 10s.per share 
Highgate Archway, 10/. ditto 


SUNDRIES. 
London Institution, 421. ditte 
Russell, 18/. 18s, ditto 
Surrey, 15, ditto 
Auction Mart, 25/. ditto 
Commercial Sale Ruomis, 38/. ditto 
Gas Light and Coke, 9/. 10s. premium. 
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